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Y, n the this bie 


Our guest editorial this issue is written by Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, 
Director of Research for the School of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation at Indiana University, and a former editor of the PHYSICAL 
EDUCATOR. 


Putting First Things Last 


a WE a profession of talkers but with no motivating force? Can’t we act 
in light of our best thought? Or perhaps we get lost in the exploitation of. 
a single track idea and don’t have the force to carry other essential programs 
along. There is the possibility that we are talking through our hats and that 
our behavior or practices are sound. Whatever the reason let’s square our prac- 
tice with our philosophy. Otherwise it’s a waste of time and an inhibiting con- 
fusion. 

Reasons for these voicings of doubt and confusion are as follows: 

1. In the Journal there was an editorial “Examining Health Examinations.” 
The author revealed that the .items most frequently utilized in the health 
examination forms were the items most frequently the cause of rejections from 
the armed services. 

2. In a present national survey of high school programs results from eight 
states indicate that there is less done about corrective, remedial, or adapted 
physical education than any other aspect of the school health and physical 
education programs. Whose task is this correction of defects? 

3. In the “Physical Education Curriculum”, a national program, resulting 
from the cooperative efforts of over 150 experts, swimming is rated the most 
beneficial of all activities. In the national survey mentioned earlier, this first 
rated activity actually is next to lowest (corrective program) in practice. Thus 
practically no schools are doing anything about swimming either. We have the 
dollars for gambling or war but nothing for swimming. Let’s correct our prac- 
tice of first in theoretical values and last in functional programs. 

Karl W. Bookwalter 


Another Challenge 


iv IS GENERALLY agreed that a human being can go forty days without food, 
four days without water, or four minutes without air, before death comes 
mighty close. There are variations, of course, in individuals, but we wonder 
sometimes how close to “professional death” we can come before we actually 
“die”. 

The individual who never partakes of a “professional diet” by studying the 
current literature, surely can’t be said to be “living”. Similarly, the one who 
never “refreshes” himself by attending professional meetings must be mighty 
parched for “inspirational waters”. And finally, the individual who never takes 
stock of his own resources, his progress toward his chosen goal, and the needs 
of the people he is working with, has surely ceased to “breathe” as a professional 
person. In every case, “rigor mortis” professionally-speaking is about to set in. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash has so often said that the eptitaphs on many tombstone 
should read “Died at twenty, buried at forty” because too many people quit 
thinking, quit studying, and quit growing as professional persons long before 
they leave this mortal sphere. 

Are there any people in your acquaintance who fit into any or all of these 
groups? Where do YOU stand? Let’s do something about it! 

CG. O. Jackson 
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The XV Olympiad 


Vincent deP. Farrell 


NEW YORK ticker tape parade up Broadway 
embellished with musical marching military 
units, as thousands cheered, was the beginning of 
what was a boyhood dream of mine, that of being 
a member of the United States Olympic Team. 
City Hall greetings, a splendid meal at the Wal- 
dorf, an escorted ride to the airport and as news 
reel cameras recorded the event the first of six 
fabulous flying freightcars, with its cargo of famous 
headliners left the concrete runway. 


The Trip 


We relaxed, all eighty-six of us, for what was a 
routine flight on the first leg of our journey. In a, 
matter of a few hours we landed at Gander. 

Our “flying saucer” was soon sailing along into 
the dusk. As the shadows settled to the right of 
our plane, a full moon came into view so vividly 
rich in color it reminded me of an over-ripe orange 
cut so that the dripping juice formed a stream for 
us to drink in. On our port we were treated to 
what was left of the fading pink of six different sun 
sets! 

Night dropped and so did we on the London Air- 
port. We drank tonic and the plane petrol. A 
typical British fog disappeared as we were lifted 
aloft so we were able to get a glimpse of the gi- 
gantic capitol of Great Britain from the air. Ger- 


many, Denmark, Sweden and Norway were rapidly 
flown over and soon the chilly waters of the Baltic 
Sea was below. As the pilot announced “we are 
now approaching the coast line of Finland” we 
became all eyes and every available inch of glass 
space was taken as necks craned and eyes strained 
to view the panorama before us. 


Finland 

Finland, land of the Midnight Sun, in area is one 
of the largest countries in Europe almost two-thirds 
of which is forest land. Its fir-clad hills stretched 
like a vast green carpet. Inland rivers and lakes 
of which there are over 60,000 appeared like jewels 
along with tiny farms and picturesque villages all 
to blend in a magnificent mosaic. 

As the plane came to a stop on the new air-strip, 
hacked out of wilderness, Olympic officials and 
thousands of fans, greeted us. Waiting buses, with 
English speaking drivers, soon whisked us to the 
Olympic (Kapyla) Village, our abode for the next 
thirty days. During that time we came to learn and 
love the friendly Finns. 


Helsinki 


Helsinki, the capital, is a sparkling clean and 
orderly metropolis of 400,000 wonderful people, 
whose hospitality was as warming as a pot-bellied 
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stove. Everyone in town appeared to have been 
named to a welcoming committee and were striv- 
ing most seriously to see to the visitors happiness. 
Policemen, neatly attired, would walk blocks to di- 
rect you to your destination. Almost everyone 
spoke some English and sign language worked 
wonders when needed. 

“Helsingfors” features many up-to-date hotels, 
splendid restaurants and smart shops. Athletic 
facilities and playgrounds were checker-boarded in 
all sections, these we saw in use constantly for the 
Finns are recreational-minded. Its parks are areas 
of scenic beauty. Wide tree-lined roads lace the 
entire city while buses and trolley cars, of an old 
vintage, get you about at a nice pace. 

Olympic Village constructed of three story con- 
crete buildings of the latest design offered us all we 
needed for home comfort. The food was plentiful 
and prepared to please everyones taste. Fifty girl 
graduates of cooking schools ran the show in the 
giant restaurant and among other things served 
37 tons of meat, 60 tons of potatoes, 20,000 gal- 
lons of milk and 350,000 eggs. “Take all you want, 
but eat all you take” was the order of the day. 

Another special service was some 3,000 school 
children in snappy little uniforms who swarmed 
around serving as messengers and errand runners. 
The only compensation asked by these tow-headed 
tots was a cherished signature for which they sup- 
plied a gracious “Kiitos” accompanied by a curtsey 
or bow. 

Parties were on the program too. When all the 
U. S. delegation had checked in we were guests at 
a reception given at the United States Embassy by 
Minister and Mrs. Cabot. It was very impressive 
yet none of the warmth and friendliness that we all 
enjoy at picnics when we are home was absent. 
Other parties were to follow by the Mayor of Hel- 
sinki, the President of the Organization Committee, 
Congressman and Mrs. Jussi Loppi-Seppala, the 
Army Attache Colonel and Mrs. Jones, the Brazil, 
Russian and Bulgarian Basketball Confederation 
and many others. Unfortunately I could not at- 
tend all because of other assignments. 

The Opening 

The gigantic games of the 15th Olympiad with 
all the phantasmagoria of color, pomp and sound 
got under way before a sellout crowd of 70,000 
applauding spectators. Seventy nations paraded 
5,870 athletes and 2,000 officials in a fantastic 
splash of color around the red running track and 
onto the emerald turf of the splendid modernistic 
stadium. 

President Juho Paasikivi greeted the interna- 
tional committee and the parade got under way. 
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"Part of the Opening Ceremony Showing Some of the United States Team 


Rain that fell all day did not dampen the ardor of 
the athletes who, lead by Greece, first by Olympic 
tradition, followed in order according to the Finnish 
alphabet. For an hour they marched by, garbed 
in every conceivable hue of the rainbow that we 
were all looking and hoping for. Nation after na- 
tion were given a fine hand by the sport-minded 
Finns; even the large cream-clad Russian team 
were cheered well but it was for USA (Yhdysval- 
lat) that they reserved their warmest reception. 
An ear-splitting roar greeted our group as Norman 
Armitage, veteran fencer of five Olympic teams, 
carried the American flag at the head of our blue 
and gray clad marching delegation. Finland, host 
nation came last. In their modest blue, they sup- 
plied a moving spectacle that warmed the hearts of 
all who beheld it. 

The ceremony continued following rigid protocol. 
President Paasikivi declared the games open. 3,500 
pigeons circled up as artillery boomed a 21-gun 
salute. 

The appearance of Paavo Nurmi on the track 
created a sensation. No one knew the “Fabulous 
Flying Finn” would have the honor of carrying the 
torch into the stadium but the wildly-cheering 
fans needed no announcement as Nurmi moved 
around the track with that same easy stride that 
set so many Olympic records. It was the highest 


tribute that a grateful nation could pay to her most 
illustrious son. 

Blessings by Archbishop Solomie’s followed. Vet- 
eran Finish horseman, Hei Savolainen took the oath 
on behalf of the world’s athletes and then it hap- 
pened. A_ willowy maid-of-the-mist appeared 
gowned in white as she whirled her way around the 
track the cynosure of all eyes. Mounting the 
podium she uttered “Friends.” She never realized 
she had so many, as they rushed at her from all 
directions and escorted her out of the box. Thus, 
the first bit of the unexpected was added to the 
Games vivid history. 


Track and Field 


Competition was under way the next day. The 
track events held at the main stadium were at 
tended by over-flowing crowds every day. Our 
track and field team set the pattern for all our 
other teams as our lads went out to show the rest 
of the world how to perform in speed, strength, 
spring, stamina and skill. Lindy Remigino won by 
an eye-lash in the 100 meters. Andy Stanfield, 
Seton Hall sensation, scored first in the 200 meters. 
Mal Whitfield, repeated his London triumph by 
taking the 800 meters. Harrison Dillard lead two 
other Yankees to the tape in the 110 meter hurdles. 
Charlie Moore, Cornell timber-topper, took the 400 
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meter hurdles. Horace Ashenfelter, eagle eye of 
the F.B.I., had the Reds chase him as he won the 
3,000 meter steeplechase. Our 400 meter relay 
team of Smith, Dillard, Remigino and Stanfield 
broke the tape first. Jerry Biffle leaped far to win 
the broad jump. Walter Davis leaped skyward to 
take the high jump, while the “Vaulting Vicar,” 
Bob Richards, came nearest to the cumulus clouds 
when he climbed to first in the pole vault. Sim 
Iness sailed the discus for top honors, Parry 
O’Brien lofted the shot farthest, and Cy Young 
gave us our first Olympic win in the Javelin. 
These champions were joined by mighty Bob 
Mathais, the Stanford superman, who broke all 
records in defending his. Olympic Decathalon title. 

Our lassies, Foggs, Jones, Moreau and Hardy 
scored a popular victory when they went out to 
win the 400 meter relay. Fifteen times the Finnish 
military band played our national anthem and each 
time it sounded sweeter. 

Swimming and Diving 

Our aquatic aces cleaned up. Clarke Scholes 
whirled to victory in the 100 meter free-style. Ford 
Konno and Yoshinobu Oyakawa, our tan-cousins 
from Hawaii, won the 1500 meter free-style and 
100 meter back-stroke respectively. Our 800 meter 
relay team of Konno, Moore, Woolsey and Mc- 
Lane broke an Olympic record and Dave Browning, 
on the springboard, and Sam Lee on the high plat- 
form scored sensational victories. 

Patricia McCormick made each dive a perfect 
plunge and won two titles in springboard and plat- 
form diving. Pat became the darling of the fans 
too as she turned on her charm. 

Boating and Boxing 

In rowing it was fitting for our Navy eight to 
rule the waves as Uncle Sam’s sailors showed the 
way across the finish line. One of the most thrilling 
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surprises of the games was the victory of Charlie 
Logg and Tom Price in pairs without coxswain, 
who brought everlasting fame to themselves and 
their country by their smashing success. 

Frank Havens paddled us to a win in 10,000 
meter single canoe, while our crews in six-meter 
and five-meter class tacked up firsts in sailing 
skiffs. 

The pugilists were never better as they battered 
their way to five championships. Nate Brooks, fly- 
weight; Charlie Adkins, lightweight; Floyd Pat- 
terson, middleweight; Norvel Lee, light heavy- 
weight; Eddie Sanders, heavyweight. 

Lee was later selected as the most outstanding 
boxer of the tournament. 

Weight Lifting, Shooting, Wrestling 

Our mighty men of weight lifting had a real tus- 
sle on their hands with USSR and came through 
with bulging biceps and strong bodies to lift four 
Olympic gold medals. Tom Kono, lightweight; 
Pete George, middleweight; Norm Schemansky, 
middle heavyweight, and the greatest of them all, 
John Davis, heavyweight. They were never better 
but only won by putting out a few more drops of 
sweat and pounds of courage over the Red-shirts. 

In pistol shooting Huelet Benner took home our 
only gold medal with his perfect bull-eyes, while 
Bill Smith scored our only first in wrestling to 
carry off the welterweight crown. 

Basketball 

Koripollo, or basketball, of which I whistled 
twelve games, drew twenty-five quintets and played 
before capacity crowds who worked themselves into 
feverish pitch as they rooted, hooted, roared and 
tooted their favorite fives on to victory. Our team, 
coached by Warren Womble and Phog Allen, won 
all of their contests but had a few close calls in 
some of them. Brazil, a fast moving club stayed 


Players from Israel and the United States (The author is the official in the center back row) 
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with us all the way and only lost out, 57-53. This 
they did without the service of their star player, 
who had won a game for them two days before and 
was tossed into the air by his overjoyed team 
mates—only they forgot to catch him on the way 
down; result, a broken ankle. 


Argentina made us go all out, as Furlong and 
Gonzoles hit from every angle. It took Kurland, 
Lovellette and Pippin at their best to subdue the 
South American Senors. 

Our first encounter with Russia was a cake walk. 
C.C.C.P. had a big rugged team but were never in 
the ball game as our five won 86-58 and could 
have made 100 points if they desired. In our final 
meeting it was another story. Four thousand fans 
shoe-horned their way into the hall and an electric 
tenseness prevailed for this was it, Red vs Anti- 
Red. I had never seen our lads play so poorly. At 
the end of ten minutes the score was an unbeliev- 
able four to three. Only one of our first seventeen 
shots found the mark. The Rusties seemed pleased 
with their defense and just kept the ball out of 
play. : 

The half ended a disappointing 17-15. USSR 
took a one point lead after eight minutes of the 
second half and then our quintet came to life. 
Slowly we built up a nine point advantage. At 
this stage of the contest our lads reversed the proc- 
ess of holding the ball out of play until something 
sure developed. The Russians did not like our 
tactical switch and one of their players staged a 
sit-down strike of his own, by parking on the 
floor. Our netsters were not disturbed by any 
change in defensive maneuvers now, for victory was 
only seconds away. Just prior to the ringing of the 
final bell, Bob Kurland, a two-time Olympic bask- 
etball gold medal winner, fittingly scored the final 
two points giving us a 36-25 victory, and the 
United States maintained its unblemished record of 
never being defeated in the American invented 
game of basketball, in Olympic competition. 


An Incident 


About myself—yes, I am the “ref” who was 
slugged and kicked. Uruguay, with three minor 
fights and two major riots in seven games, gave the 
Olympic officials one nightmare after another. They 
must learn to sublimate their emotions. In Lon- 
don in 1948 one of their players was disqualified 
for kicking a referee so this act was not new for 
them. They charged and butted every game and 
got away with it, until I took the whistle in their 
game with France. I just did not have a chance 
against five of them in the scrap that followed the 
melee of forty minutes, but, while in the hospital, 
I was visited by every Latin team including Uru- 
guay. All were most sorry that the event took 
place. I hold no grievance but they must learn the 
meaning of sportsmanship and I think they will. 


In the other activities, such as, gymnastics, cy- 
cling, soccer, equestrian and fencing, our teams 
performed very well but not good enough to win 
championships. 


As for Olympic bookkeeping the Russians, with § 


a very strong team, kept a running score of events 
on a large sign at their quarters as they lead right 
until the final day. That last minute surge of ours 
was just too much to stop and the final tally was 
USA—610, USSR—553%. This was the day 
Russia removed the sign—more or less “caught 
with their points down.” 

That the Russian athletes were good goes with- 
out saying. That the Games were the greatest ever 
held stand as a credit to the excellence of planning 
by the Finnish people who rate a grateful “Kiitos” 
from all of us. Our team members were the world’s 
best athletes and the world’s greatest ambassadors, 
The Olympics presented incalculable opportunities 
for improving international goodwill and our folks 
were at their best. They all rated a 21-gun salute, 


Finnish Forget-me-Nots 


Reading a newspaper without the aid of artificial 
light at midnight. . . . Strawberries, honey-sweet; 
being eaten in the stands like we eat peanuts at 
sport events. . . . Perfection in track officiating by 
the perfectly attired Finns. . .. The French father’s 
frog-like leap into the pool to bestow a wet smack 
on his dripping son who had just won the 400 meter 
free style. . . . Zaatopek, man of iron, a fugitive 
from ‘“‘General Motors” who ran like he wanted to 
“check” out from behind the Iron Curtain. . . . The 
vitrolic Voice of Moscow blasting US over the air 
waves. .. . An icy swim in the Gulf of Finland 
after a steam sauna. . . . DeSilva of Brazil, triple 
jump winner jaunting gaily around the track, with 
a garland of flowers, after breaking the world’s 
record four times, the ovation could be heard in 
Rio. . . . Deep throated Finns singing with religious 
fervor their beloved national anthem. 


Homeward Bound 


The trip home was eventful for me in that we 
landed in Shannon, Ireland: As we circled in on 
the Emerald Isle a mist began to fall. I called this 
to the attention of an Irish attendant—“Laddy, 
tis holy water to bless you” he remarked. Then 
looking skyward he continued, “But it will be a 
soft night.” After an excellent meal and a cup of 
cheer plus a side trip on this truly Green Isle we 
returned to the plane. We watched the moon rid- 
ing over enormous fleecy clouds in a heaven of 
diamond-like stars while far below, the water was 
a shimmer of pearls. Then I knew what the Irish- 
men meant when he said, “A soft night.” 

Of the thousands of questions asked, one was 
“Vinnie, did you get a kick out of the Olympic 
Games?” “Of course,” I replied, “it left quite an 
impression on me.” 
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Suggested Criteria for the Selection of 
Program Content 


Carlton R. Meyers 


E NEED for a suitable set of criteria to 
utilize in evaluating the educational value of 
physical education activities is generally recognized. 
No longer is mere conjecture or speculation re- 
garded as sufficient basis for determining the educa- 
tional potential of an activity. Presumably, certain 
criteria are established to describe the characteris- 
tics of an educative experience, so that a more 
reliable determination of educational value can be 
made. 


While numerous sets of criteria have been pro- 
posed, an appropriate and adequate list of such 
standards of judgment seemed wanting. Proposed 
criteria have usually been comprehensive but gen- 
eral. It appeared advisable therefore to evolve a 
more definitive set for the selection of program con- 
tent in physical education. The criteria suggested 
here were derived from the prevalent conception of 
American education and what it hopes to achieve. 


It seems evident that the evaluation of physical 
education activities should be focused on the po- 
tential development contribution of physical educa- 
tion to five major needs of individuals. As pro- 
posed criteria for the selection of physical educa- 
tion activities the Committee on Curriculum Re- 
search of the College Physical Education Associa- 
tion suggested the following needs with which 
physical education is concerned: 

(1) the physical or organic growth and develop- 
ment of body function; (2) the development of sound 
social and moral qualities characteristic of a good 
citizen; (3) the development of sound mental and 
emotional attitudes as a result of stimulating and 
satisfying activities; (4) the development of general 
and specific skills valuable in self-protection and the 
protection of others; and (5) the development of 
alls valuable as carry over activities for leisure time 
use, 

These needs in reality constitute the general ob- 
jectives of physical education and, as such, are 
generalities which hinder any degree of objectivity 
in evaluation. The standards of judgment sug- 
gested are intended to be more complete and to 
make possible more adequate evaluation in the 
areas of physical and organic development, social 
and moral development, psychological develop- 
ment, development of physical skills, contribution 
he educational objectives, and administrative feasi- 
ility. 


1The criteria were derived for and presented in: 
Carlton R. Meyers. “An Evaluation of Boxing as a 
Sports Activity in Institutions of Higher Learning.” 
Unpublished Ed.D. project, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1949, 
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The order of presentation of the proposed cri- 
teria is purely arbitrary. The criteria® suggested for 
the selection of program content in physical educa- 
tion are: 

The practice should contribute to total physical 
and organic development and to the attainment of 
maximum physical efficiency. Total physical and 
organic development refers to the development of 
neuromuscular and organic systems of the body. 
Maximum physical efficiency means optimum func- 
tioning of the human organism in physical endeavor 
—work, play, and ordinary daily living. Inasmuch 
as a great contribution of physical education to the 
realization of one’s best self lies in the area of 
physical and organic development, activities which 
are selected should foster such development. 

The practice should be physiologically and 
physically wholesome. It is recognized that a prac- 
tice can foster physical and organic development 
and still be unwholesome. Although vigorous par- 
ticipation is desired, the activity should neither be 
too demanding for the organic systems of partici- 
pants nor present great risk of injury. This fact 
requires proper conditioning and precautionary 
measures for all activities. It is also desirable that 
the practice conform to principles of normal func- 
tioning of the neuromuscular system; for example, 
the principle of reciprocal innervation which denotes 
that when protagonist muscles are stimulated to 
contract, their antagonists are incited to relax. The 
practice of “dynamic tension,” a violation of the 
principle of reciprocal innervation, illustrates a de- 
velopmental but unwholesome activity. 

The practice should foster the development of 
desirable social and moral qualities. This refers to 
the development of a code of behavior consistent 
with democratic ideals as well as of specific social 
traits. The latter include such traits as initiative, 
aggressiveness, cooperation, sportsmanship, and 
freedom from anti-social tendencies. Any practice 
which tends to bring out responses contrary to those 
characterizing a good citizen in our society inter- 
feres with the attainment of the purpose of educa- 
tion. 

The practice should contribute to the develop- 
ment of desirable psychological qualities. Self- 
confidence, courage, temperament, perseverence, 
and emotional stability are examples of desirable 


2W. R. LaPorte, “Report of the Committee on 
Curriculum Research,” Research Quarterly, 1:15-40; 
2:115-174, 1930; 1931. 

3 These criteria were submitted to a jury of thirty pro- 
fessional men for validation. 
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psychological qualities.. Emphasis on these qualities 
which reflect one’s adjustment to one’s self is cer- 
tainly justified. Although these personality traits 
are closely associated with social traits, they war- 
rant specific mention to avoid elimination or mini- 
mization. 

The practice should contribute to the develop- 
ment of sound mental and emotional attitudes con- 
cerning physical activities. Understanding and 
appreciation of the entire physical education pro- 
gram should be increased, including knowledge of 
the reasons for physical activity. Favorable atti- 
tudes toward physical education activities occur as 
individuals realize the value of these activities in 
their development and living. By meeting this 
criteria an activity contributes to the development 
of sound mental and emotional attitudes in general. 


The practice should meet student needs. Par- 
ticular reference is made to needs in the areas of 
physical and organic development, social and moral 
development, psychological development, and de- 
velopment of physical skills. A need is regarded as 
a gap between the qualities which a person possesses 
and those which he should have; a deficiency which, 
if supplied, would result in a better adapted indi- 
vidual. Thus, such a practice fulfills a definite 
purpose in their lives. 

The practice should be interesting to students. 
An interesting activity arouses and engages the 
attention of individuals and stimulates them to be- 
come familiar with it. This appeal furnishes moti- 
vation which, if lacking, seriously affects learning. 
An interesting activity tends to encourage and de- 
velop student interest for the activity. (As used 
herein, interest—a quality displayed by the indi- 
vidual—indicates a desire to pursue the activity, 
actively or passively, whereas. interesting—a quality 
of the experience—denotes inciting and engaging 
attention. ) 

The practice should have meaning for students 
in terms of their experience. An activity has mean- 
ing for students when they are fully aware of the 
purposes that may be served by participation in the 
activity. In accordance with the commonly ac- 
cepted conception of education, meaning is acquired 
in light of the relation of an activity to the stud- 
ent’s experience. 

The practice should be commensurate with the 
abilities of students. The compatability of an 
activity with student ability usually insures a 
reasonable degree of success, which in turn will 
result in personal satisfaction for the students. At 
the same time, the practice should be a challenge 
to individuals and not demand far less or far more 
ability than they possess. 


4 Cooperative Study in General Education. Cooperation 
in General Education. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1947. p. 59. 


The practice should provide opportunity for the 
student to evaluate himself. Such self-evaluation 
implies more than appraisal of the student’s ability 
in the activity. It also involves ascertaining his 
physical, physiological, psychological and social de- 
velopment. This emphasis on self-evaluation does 
not suggest the elimination of comparative analysis 
of one’s status and progress with those of others, 
By comparing his ability and development with 
others the student becomes aware of his assets and 
limitations in relation to his colleagues. 

The practice should contribute to the develop. 
ment of fundamental physical skills and specific 
skills in one of @ variety of physical activities, 
Fundamental physical skills are those skills which 
people use in everyday living. This criterion implies 
that knowledge and understanding concerning the 
specific skills and the activity as a whole should 
accompany the acquisition of these skills. Pro- 
ficiency in fundamental physical skills enhances 
over-all physical efficiency and tends to enrich one’s 
living through the satisfaction and benefits result- 
ing from funful participation. 

The practice should provide development of gen- 
eral and specific skills valuable in self-protection 
and the protection of others. Special emphasis is 
directed to the ability of individuals to react 
quickly and effectively in instances of physical 
danger. Examples of such ability are agility, life- 
saving techniques, and self-defense tactics. The 
need for the development of these skills is substan- 
tiated by a cursory glance through any newspaper. 

The practice should possess carry-over value. 
The activity should be of functional value in life 
as skills and understanding valuable in leisure time 
pursuits, for the specific purpose of exercise, or as a 
safety measure. Carry-over value implies spectator 
as well as participation utility—over-all sports 
appreciation. Skill and understanding contribute 
appreciably to a person’s ability to watch intelli- 
gently and to enjoy watching an activity. 

The practice should be in conformity with, and 
contribute to the attainment of the educational 
objectives. An activity must be in accord with 
and definitely contribute to the educational objec- 
tives to warrant a place in an educational program. 
Conceivably, an activity might meet the other pro- 
posed standards satisfactorily and yet not be in 
agreement with the purposes of educational institu- 
tions in our society. 

The practice should lend itself to feasible ad- 
ministration in attaining its potential contributions. 
Practicality plays an important role in placing an 
activity in a program. The activity should not 
require unreasonable demands as to equipment, fa- 
cilities, instructors, time, and the like. 

Ideally, activities should be justified in light of 
the preceding criteria. However, because of limit- 
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ing factors, the feasibility of administration should 
receive attention. This provision serves to avoid the 
inclusion of an activity which demands undue con- 
sideration and restricts the diversity of the program 
as a whole. 


Conclusion 

By design the criteria for the selection of pro- 
gram content in physical education overlap. This 
overlapping is deliberate to prevent serious omission 
and because the characteristics of an educative ex- 
perience render it impossible to eliminate some 
overlapping. 

Use of these standards insure that an experience 
is educative and worthy of inclusion in educational 
institutions to the extent that it meets them. Dif- 
ferent activities will vary in the degree to which 
they reflect the characteristics described by each 
criterion. Likewise, the change in character of an 
activity under competition, as compared to instruc- 
tional and leisure participation, affects its contribu- 
tion to the various criteria.5 For example, the 
development of skill in an activity is enhanced by 
actual competition more so than by instruction. 

The all-round contribution of an activity, the 
degree to which it satisfies the criteria as a group, 
provides the comparative basis for selection of 
activities. This over-all potential is determined by 
computing the arithmetical mean for the contribu- 
tions to all criteria. A rating scale incorporating 
three degrees of contribution—exceptional, mod- 
erate, and poor—is advocated for use with these 
criteria. The rating of ten on a ten-point scale is 
assigned to an activity which appears exceptional 


5 This was stressed in: Health in Colleges (Proceed- 
ings of the second National Conference on College Hy- 
giene). New York: National Tuberculosis Association, 
1937. p. 59. 
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and capable of making a great contribution to the 
criterion in question. The rating of five denotes 
that a practice makes a moderate or average con- 
tribution. When an activity seemingly does little 
to foster the realization of a certain standard, a 
rating of one is given. 

As a basis in rendering evaluation for each 
criterion, the three points should be utilized so that 
the rating of ten includes the one-third of all 
activities that makes the greatest contribution, five 
indicates the middle group, and one denotes the 
lowest one-third. Each rating is assigned in view 
of the potential contribution of an activity as 
compared with all physical education activities. 

These criteria afford a reliable means for selec- 
tion of program content on the basis of the potential 
educational value of an activity. Fundamental to 
the criteria as a group lies the foremost considera- 
tion and final test for the inclusion of an activity 
in an educational program; namely, promoting the 
health of students. 

It is recognized that an activity may be rated 
educationally valuable in all-round contribution to 
the proposed criteria and still not foster the health 
of participants. That is, a practice may be con- 
sidered to have educational value in spite of a risk 
to physical and mental well-being, since the latter 
may be offset in the all-round contribution by im- 
pressive realization of other criteria. Consequently, 
specific attention is drawn to the heath factor be- 
cause of its importance and decisiveness. Physical 
education program content which is selected in light 
of this consideration and the proposed criteria will 
be in accord with the prevalent conception of edu- 
cation in American democracy. 


6 See also W. R. LaPorte, “Report of the Committee on 
Curriculum Research,” Proceedings of the Society of Di- 
rectors of Physical Education in Colleges, 1929. pp. 15-40. 





DID YOU KNOW? 


That Dr. Lowman’s excellent article “The Rela- 
tion of Postural States to Competitive Sports” will 
be reprinted in the December issue of la Revista 
Chilena de Educaion. Fisica in South America? 

That the same article will probably be reprinted 
in la Revista Espinola de Educaion Fisica, Toledo, 
Spain? 

And finally, that the article and the “Questions 
and Answers” which followed the presentation of 
the paper at the Los Angeles convention last spring, 
have been reprinted in the Wisconsin Inter-Scholas- 
tic Bulletin? 


CONVENTIONS 


College Physical Education Association, 
December 29-30 

New Yorker Hotel, New York City 

Central District AAHPER, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
March 25-28 

Southwest District AAHPER, Logan, Utah, 
April 8-11 

Southern District AAHPER, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
April 16-18 

Northwest District AAHPER, Missoula, Mont., 
April 16-18 

Eastern District AAHPER, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
April 19-23 

Midwest District AAHPER, Madison, Wis., 
April 29-May 1 
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Feet and Shoes 
W.K. Streit 


TUDIES made at Antioch College, Ohio, on the 

relationship of health and body mechanics to 
various types of foot-wear clearly show that poorly 
designed and improperly fitted shoes affect health 
and hence the economic and social usefulness of 
the individual in many and widely varied ways. 
Particularly in the case of women, whose stand- 
ards of shoe beauty are often sadly distorted by 
the work of the clever stylist, the “shoe problem” 
has become increasingly serious. Physicians and 
others in allied fields constantly observe the phys- 
ical and nervous effects of wearing shoeS which 
are designed and fitted without regard to certain 
important human needs. 

More than $50,000 has been invested in the 
Antioch studies, and through the counsel and 
assistance of orthopedic surgeons, physicians, edu- 
cators, artists, stylists and manufacturers, consid- 
erable progress has been made. The group charac- 
teristics which tend to produce certain physiologic 
results may be summarized as follows: 


(1) A natural position of the fore-part of the foot 
is insured. To be “correct” and non-deforming, 
shoes must permit normal foot-freedom with- 
out the pinching and cramping which often 
cause weakness of the arches, abnormal toe 
position, nerve impingement, and callouses. 


Proper distribution of body weight upon the 
weight bearing points of the feet provides the 
solution of an interesting engineering problem. 


The shoes provide for normal functioning of 
the feet, particularly during continuous walk- 
ing or standing, an essential for good body 
mechanics. Grace and poise begin at the feet, 
and proper shoes must adapt themselves to 
the needs of those who are to wear them. 


Most studies of posture have been made with- 
out consideration of the basic effects upon 
posture of various types of foot-wear. The 
Antioch studies indicate an interesting cor- 
relation between shoes and posture. 


Good taste and attractiveness in materials 
and design are essential characteristics of all 
shoes. A physiologically correct but ugly shoe 
is no great contribution to foot needs. Foot- 
wear can be beautiful without modifying 
standards of correctness. 


(6) No shoe can be more correct than the pro- 
ficiency with which it is fitted. Retailers 
should have the ability and willingness to fit 
shoes properly. 
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Posture and Shoes 


Research began in 1924. Posture analyses of 
some eight hundred young college women were 
made in an effort to establish specific relationships 
between correct posture and shoes of various types, 
Plaster casts were made in an attempt to classify 
feet and foot needs. The objective was to find 
those features which would be most likely to keep 
the average person’s foot from being harmed and 
to contribute to grace and poise in walking and 
standing. Two lasts were completed, one for a 
shoe with a one-inch heel and the other for a 
shoe with a one-and-one-half inch heel. The lower 
heel shoes have been most widely used by ortho- 
pedists in prescribing for severe cases of foot 
troubles, by nurses, and by the average buyer of 
sports wear. The shoe with the higher heel is 
particularly suitable for more formal wear. An 
tioch set up a new ideal in shoe beauty, saying 
in effect, “The human foot is beautiful, and no 
shoe which distorts or misshapes the foot can be 
beautiful.” 


Early in the research, it was clearly established 
that when the heel of the average person is elevated 
higher than about one and one-half inches, body 
balance is destroyed; poise and graceful walking 
are usually impossible; important organs are 
thrown out of position; and the weight of the body 
is forced upon the metatarsal arch—all of which 
distorts the shape of the foot and contributes to 
physical and nervous distress. The research also 
showed that crowding the toes and forcing the 
central part of the foot upwards results in awk. 
ward balance of the body and encourage ugly 
callous growths. Increased width across the ball 
of the foot and ample toe room allow the foot to 
function normally; the toes may spread out to 
provide proper body leverage which in turn means 
grace and poise without fatigue. 


Abduction of the Great Toe 


In 1942, Ralph Ballin of Indiana University, 
made a study of the extent and significance of 
abduction of the halluces (the great toe) in the 
feet of school boys. The study was concerned with 
the measurement of the feet and shoes of ele 
mentary and high school boys of the white race. 
The group measured was an urban group attending 
the public schools of St. Louis, Mo. The measure- 
ments included two width measurements of each 
shoe and two of each foot as well as the angle 
made by both great toes while the inner margins 
of the feet were adjacent and equally bearing 
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body weight. Three hundred and twenty cases were 
studied. 

The study was undertaken to discover whether 
or not the feet of school boys show abduction of 
the halluces as a result of wearing shoes that do 
not permit the halluces to grow forward in their 
original and natural position. There was a marked 
broadening of the angle with an increase in grade 
level. With an increase in the angle of abduction 
of the halluces, there is a corresponding decrease 
in width measurement of the toe of the shoe. It 
is inferred from this that the shoe is a cause of 
abduction. It was shown that with an increase in 
grade level there is a decrease in toe room of the 
shoe when a comparison between foot width and 
shoe width was made for both feet of all cases 
measured. 

As a result of the data secured and the study 
of the problem, the following recommendations 
were made by Ballin: 

1. Educators, parents, and all others, concerned 
with the welfare of children, should endeavor to 
bring about those conditions that will insure the 
wearing of a shoe during the entire growth period 
that conforms to the normal, not the deformed 
shape of the foot. In view of the fact that results 
in correcting a defect vary inversely with the age 
or growth of the child, it is of utmost importance 
that he be correctly shod during the early years, 
and that the emphasis on this preventive measure 
continue. With an increase in age a corresponding 
increase in effort must be exerted to bring about 
results much more easily accomplished earlier. 


2. Foot measurements secured for data used 
in this study show the left foot is slightly, but 
consistently larger than the right. In purchasing 
and fitting shoes this fact should be employed. 
The feet should be treated individually because 
of this difference in foot size. 

3. Research might well be undertaken to dis- 
cover whether improved athletic performance would 
result from the athlete’s wearing of shoes that fit 
the normal shape of the foot, without interference 
with body balance or foot leverage axis. 

4. In securing data for this study many cases 
of ingrown toe nails were observed on the halluces 
of those feet showing a wide angle of abduction. 
Research to discover if relationship exists between 
abduction of the hallux and ingrown toe nails of 
the hallux is suggested. 


Basketball and Feet 
In 1939, Johannes Timmerman of the State 
University of Iowa, made a study of the possible 
effect of basketball on the feet of college freshmen. 
He states that about three-fourths of all persons 
have foot disturbances. Among the causes of foot 
trouble may be mentioned improper shoes and 
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hosiery, incorrect use of the foot, injuries to the 
lower leg and the foot, overweight, muscular weak- 
ness, nutritional disturbances, such as rickets, and 
not least, abnormality of the first metatarsal seg- 
ment. 

Two groups were chosen for this study, a basket- 
ball group with at least three years’ regular par- 
ticipation in the game and a control group with 
no basketball experience at all. There were fifty 
freshmen in each group. 


The following conclusions were drawn: 

1. The length and width of the basketball 
player’s foot is somewhat greater. This cannot, 
however, be judged of too great significance as 
body height was not considered. 

2. The amount of increase in length and width 
of the foot, when body weight is placed upon it, 
is practically the same for both groups. 

3. The height of the arch as measured by the 
position of the navicular, is in weight bearing 
slightly greater in the basketball group, although 
not statistically significant. In the non-weight 
bearing position the arch of the basketball player 
is measurably higher though the significant differ- 
ence is still not great. 

4. The movement of the navicular in a medio- 
lateral plane when subjecting the foot to body 
weight is so small as to be insignificant in the 
control group, whereas in the basketball group it 
is definitely measurable, with a high significant 
difference between the two. This would show a 
tendency to a more pronated position of the foot 
in the basketball player. 

5. The average body weight of the basketball 
player is avout ten pounds more than that of the 
non-basketball player. It is questionable, however, 
whether such a difference in weight can be an 
important factor in the greater foot length of the 
former. 


Feet and Use 
Marion F. Robinson of the State University of 
Iowa made a study of the effects of hard usage 
on the feet of college women in 1939. The author 
set out (1) to determine whether or not any 
measurable differences exist between feet which 
have been subjected, to continuous, strenuous use 
and those which have been subjected to only an 
average amount of activity and (2) to determine 
the relative lengths of certain structural divisions 
of the feet. The subjects for the study were 179 
State University of Iowa white female students. 
53 senior nurses, 63 freshmen nurses and 63 non- 
nursing students were selected. 
The data included perimeter tracings as well as 
five measurements taken in sitting and standing 
positions. A foot print recording was made. 
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From the measurements it is possible to draw 
these conclusions: 

1. Feet subjected to hard use tend to have a 
low medial arch and a high lateral arch. This is 
substantiated by the navicular and calcaneal 
heights; acuteness of angles B C D and C D E; 
and the size of the Clarke angle. 

2. Feet subjected to hard use have the greatest 
width spread, but have the least length spread. 

3. Foot proportions were found to fall roughly 
into three groups; the phalangeal length is 25 per 
cent of the total foot length, the matatarsal length 
25 per cent and the tarsal length was SO per cent. 

The feet are to the body what the foundation 
is to a building. If a stone slips out of place in the 
foundation of a building, a crack may appear in 
the topmost ceiling. If the feet become weakened 
or flattened, the effects may be felt clear to the 
top of the head. 

Most foot troubles come from an improper use 
of the feet in standing and walking—sometimes 
an incorrect posture is taken because of the 
pressure of an uncomfortable shoe, sometimes be- 
cause of carelessness or ignorance. 

In standing, point the feet straight to the front 
and place them from two to four inches apart. 
Support the weight on the outside of the feet. 
Frequently remind yourself of this correct position 
while standing by “gripping the floor” with all 
the toes. This exercise lifts the long arch and 
places the whole foot in a correct position. Standing 
for a long time in this position is less tiring than 
when the feet are turned out or the ankles are 
allowed to bend in. 


Selecting Shoes 

Shoes should be so made that the inner edge of 
the sole is straight. When the inner edge of the 
sole curves toward the middle of the toes, it crowds 
the toes and forces the great toe into an unnatural 
position. Shoes should be long enough and wide 
enough for the toes to lie straight and slightly 
separated. They should be roomy over the toes, 
and fit snugly around the heel and over the instep. 

Take plenty of time when buying shoes. Try 
on both shoes of a pair. Shoes may seem to be 
comfortable when you stand with your weight 
distributed upon both feet, but when you throw 
all the weight upon one foot, the shoe may feel 
quite different, and you may find it not at all 
comfortable. 

Some women say they must wear high heels 
to be comfortable. Yet high heels are undoubtedly 
the cause of many sore feet, aching backs and 
touchy tempers. They are frequently the cause of 
the falling of the front arch, painful callouses, 
contracted toes and corns. 


High heels tend to tilt the body forward unneces- 
sarily in standing and walking. When that is done, 
the body must use muscular effort to hold itself 
upright. In doing so, the spine is curved unnaturally 
and the abdominal organs thrown out of place. 

If a woman persistently wears high heels, the 
muscles at the back of her leg will grow short from 
lack of use. Then, if she tries to come down sud- 
denly to sensible heels or to tennis shoes, she will 
feel a tremendous strain upon the tendon of 
Achilles. 


Fallen Arches 


The most common foot ailment is that known as 
“fallen arch”, “flatfoot” or “weakfoot.” It is the 
flattening of the long arch that extends from the 
heel to the great toe. One of the first symptoms 
is a pain under the arch and up the back of the leg, 
There is a change also in the print made by the 
wet foot. The normal footprint is narrow in the 
middle and wide at the heel and at the toes. The 
flat foot leaves a footprint that is almost the same 
width through its entire length. 

Some persons are born with flat feet, and ap- 
parently suffer no distress from them, unless called 
upon to do an unusual amount of foot work. 
Persons whose feet become flat, however, feel vari- 
ous pains and aches, become extremely tired after a 
little walking or standing, and their ankles tend to 
bend in. 

As implied earlier, one of the causes of flatfoot 
or fallen arch is toeing out. Another is improper 
shoes; another, lack of exercise for the foot 
muscles. 

A very painful condition of the foot is the 
flattening of the anterior or metatarsal arch, which 
extends across the ball of the foot from the base of 
the great toe to the base of the little toe. At this 
point, specialists say, 90 per cent of the foot 
troubles of women are to be found. 

The first warning of any unnatural condition of 
this arch is pain in the three outer toes and directly 
under the ball of the foot. Another sign is a painful 
callous in the middle of the ball of the foot. Such 
a callous shows that there is irritation in this par- 
ticular spot, resulting from the arch having dropped. 

This trouble is frequently due to a sole that 
bends down under the ball of the foot and bends 
up at the sides. This allows the short front arch 
to drop. The pain may be relieved to some extent 
by changing to shoes with soles that are flat. A 
spot of thin padding, about the circumference of 
a half-dollar, under the ball of the foot, placed 
slightly back of the center of the arch; or a band 
of rubber webbing or adhesive plaster bound 
around the foot, back of the arch, may give relief. 





Here are some exercises to strengthen the feet: 
A. a oo and Longitudinal Arch 
Toe curling 
"Sitting with feet on floor, parallel or slightly toe- 
ing in Curl toes and roll weight up to outer 
border and relax. Exercise should be performed 
slowly and rhythmically. 
. Foot circling 
Sit with knees crossed, Circle foot down, in and 
up. Repeat a number of times with each foot. 
Have pupil watch sole of foot to emphasize in- 
version. 
. Walk with feet in over-corrected position Toe in, 
weight on outer borders. 
. Walk with feet in correct position 
Toes straight ahead, weight on outer borders. 
. Grip walk 
Step forward, grip ground with toes; relax. 
Repeat with other foot. 
. Tendo-Achilles Streching 
1. Jack knife dive 
Bend trunk forward and touch toes with fingers. 
Keep heels on floor. 
. The-strecher 
In a squat position, hands on floor. 
keep hands and heels on floor. 
. Foot Games 
1. Towel Wrinkling 
Towel on floor, feet placed in center. Keep heels 
in place and attempt to gather towel together by 
pushing towards center with toes. 
. MarblePick-up 
Pupils sit on bench, feet on floor, both hands 
resting on knees, marbles lined up on floor. 


SPINACH 


you don’t have to eat that 


Stretch knees, 


Listen, 

spinach! 

Pay no attention to this Popeye character. He’s 
a back number. The new hero of Indiana school 
children is Dr. Thurman B. Rice, former state 
health commissioner. 

Dr. Rice says spinach is no good. It lacks flavor 
and robs the child’s body of calcium, the doctor de- 
clared in a speech before the Evansville Dairy 
Council. 

“At one time I thought I had the spinach prob- 
lem solved,” Dr. Rice said. His idea was to feed 


Junior, 


spinach to cows, then let the kiddies drink the milk. - 


“But then I was informed by 16 veterinarians that 
cows balked at eating spinach.” 

By the way, Dr. Rice, who eats no spinach, is 
a very healthy guy with wiry red hair and a ruddy 
complexion. He also is well built and full of energy, 
just in case Popeye wants to make something out 
of this spinach business. 

“Babies shouldn’t be fed spinach,” Dr. Rice said, 
“for it takes the lime out of their bodies. Spinach 
contains an acid that combines with the calcium to 
drive out the lime.” 

Food that is good for humans, Dr. Rice declared, 
is food that tastes good. He included strawberries 
with cream as tops in flavor and vitamins. “In that 
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Picks up first marble with right foot and places 
it in left hand which is still resting on knee. 
Picks up second marble with left foot and puts 
it into right hand. Continue with alternate feet 
until all marbles are picked up. 

. Competitive foot race 
Walking a stated distance on the outer borders 
of foot. Competitive marble games. Picking up 
marbles with toes and placing them in a receptacle. 
Each pupil is given an equal number, and each 
foot must be used the same number of times. 

. Foot-writing 
Grasp a piece of chalk between the toes, and en- 
deavor to write the name. 

. Competitive “tit-tat-toe” game, with chalk on the 
floor 

. Competitive game with checkers 
Grasp checker with toes and place on board. The 
child playing all his checkers first, wins. 

. The “Foot Juggler.” 
Two pupils lie on their backs on the floor. The 
legs are extended upward, and a large ball is held 
on the soles of the foot. The ball is to be tossed 
and caught on the feet. 

It is clear that many individuals, both young 
and old have trouble with their feet and shoes. 
Some suggestions for selecting well-fitting shoes 
and some recommended exercises for strengthening 
the feet have been presented. Why not try some 
of these yourself—and better still, teach them to 
your pupils? 


dish there are Vitamins A, B, the B complexes, C 
and D. It all means God knows what He is doing.” 


—Newspaper clipping 
GOOD MEMORY RULES 


Forget each kindness that you do as soon as you 
have done it; 

Forget the praise that falls to you the moment you 
have won it; 

Forget the slander that you hear before you repeat 
it; 

Forget each slight, each spite, each sneer, whenever 
you may meet it; 

Remember every kindness done to you whate’er it 
measure; 

Remember praise by others won and pass it on with 
pleasure; 

— every promise made and keep it to the 
etter; 

Remember those who lend you aid and be a grateful 
debtor; ; 

Remember all the happiness that comes your way 
in living; 

Forget each worry and distress, be hopeful and 
forgiving; 

Remember good, remember truth, remember heav- 
en’s above you. . 

And you will find, through age and youth, that 
many hearts will love you. 

Capper’s Weekly from Maine AHPER Oct. 1952. 
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F Leashes in the Whrld 


Age and Physical Performance 


Carl 


Al THE 1948 Olympic Games in London, the 
British hurdling champion Finlay delivered the 
Olympic Oath. He was 40 years of age. One could 
simply have thought that a distinguished athlete 
was honored. But shortly afterwards he proved 
himself to be fit for the Olympic contest in the 
110 meter hurdling race in a competition which 
demands the highest degree of speed, flexibility 
and rhythm. 

The author became interested and investigated 
the age of the competitors at the 1948 games, as 
well as of the 1936 games. The results were sur- 
prising. 

Olympic Games 1936 

According to Wolfgang Kraft, 16.2 per cent of 
all participants at the 1936 games were over 30 
years old. The percentage of medalists for this 
group was 15. 13.5 per cent of competitors were 
below 20 years of age and 13.75 per cent of the 
‘medalists belonged to the same age class. A sub- 
analysis of the different sports revealed the 8 per 
cent of the track and field athletes were over 30, 
among medalists 6 per cent; 7 per cent were below 
20, medalists 9 per cent, among them a 16 years 
old discus thrower (Miss Ko Nakamura); four 17 
years old and two 18 years old were awarded golden 
and silver medals respectively. Among the medal- 
ists 7 per cent were “advanced”. 

In weight lifting 15 per cent of the competitors 
were older than 30, 2.5 per cent 20 and younger. 
in age, 10 per cent of the wrestlers were over 30, 
6 per cent 20 years and younger. The proportion 
of medalists was 12.5:2.5. 

Ten and one-half per cent of the gymnasts were 
older than 30. 4.5 per cent 20 and younger. 11.5 
per cent of all medalists were “old,” all others in 
the “normal” age group. The youngest participant 
was 18, the oldest 38. Among the women gym- 
nasts 1.5 were over 30, 13.5 per cent younger than 
20, the youngest being 15, while the youngest 
winner (Anita Barwirth) was 18. 

In the pentathlon 19 per cent were “older.” 

In the fencing competition for women 12.5 were 
older, 15 per cent 20 and younger. Among the 
men, 50 per cent were “older” and only 2.5 
younger. Two fencers were only 17. The superior- 
ity of the older competitors is astounding in this 
field: 43.2. 

In shooting 69.6 were older, 1.4 younger. More 
than half of the medalists were over 30. 

Experience counts still more in horse riding. 


Diem 


69.5 per cent were older than 30, while the cor- 
responding figure among medalists was 72. 

In rowing, 9.8 were over 30, 10.2 were 20 years 
and younger. The proportion of medalists was 8.2: 
12.3. In canoing the corresponding figures are 9:13 
and among the medalists 10:8. Youth possessed a 
remarkable advantage over age in boxing and swim- 
ming. None of the boxers were over 30, but 31 
per cent under 20. A full quarter of the medalists 
were among the young. One-half per cent of the 
male swimmers were over 30, 42.5 per cent 20 and 
younger. Among the women none was older than 
30 and 70 per cent 20 years and younger. Fifty 
per cent of the male medalist swimmers and 77 of 
the female medalist swimmers were 20 and younger, 
The youngest male competitor was the Hungarian 
Gyorgy Erdelyi with 13 (100 meter backstroke in 
1.14.7). Further there were three 15-, three 16-, 
nine 17 years old. Among the medalists three were 
18, three 19 and seven 20. Among the women was 
the Danish swimmer Inge Sorensen, age 12, who 
participated in 200 meter breaststroke (3.07.8), 
and one 13, three 14, four 15 and fourteen 16 years 
old. Inge Sorensen won a bronze medal, one 13, 
four 14, two 16, three 17, five 18, two 19 and four 
20 years old also won medals. 

1948 Olympic Games 

For the London games all age data were not at 
the author’s disposal. The case of Finlay has al- 
ready been mentioned. At the same time the Swede 
Lidman, who ran the hurdles in 1936 in 14.4, im- 
proved his time 12 years later by one-tenth of a 
second. He was then 33 years of age. Of the 
same age was the American Negro hurdler Cochran, 
who covered the 400 meter distance in 51.1. Two 
successful participants from 1936, viz. the English- 
man Roberts (1948—36 years old) and the South 
African Shore (now 33) performed with distinction. 
The American negro sprinter Ewell, 32 years of age, 
became second in both sprints. 

Tasks which demand explosive display of phys- 
ical force, do by no means exclude men of mature 
age. The 34 year old Greek discus thrower Syllas, 
successful in 1936, distinguished himself together 
with the Italians Cosolini and Tosi, both over 40, 
with better performances. The winner in the 
javelin throw, the Finn Rautavaara, was 34. 

Coordination and strength are equally necessary 
in apparatus gymnastics. On the horizontal bar, 
the Finn Dr. Heikki Savolainen, then 41 years 
of age and today 45 years old, showed top per- 
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formances. That performances of endurance favour 
older men has been known for some time. How- 
ever, the London results are surprising. In the 
10 km. walk the Norwegian Brunn, participant of 
1936, “only” 33 years old, were again successful. 

The third in 50 km. walking, the Englishman 
Johnson was 48. The second in the marathon, this 
supreme test of youth, was 48. The winner, Cab- 
rera of Argentina, was 32. The last in this sequence 
to be mentioned is the Swedish Captain Grut, who 
won the pentathlon at an age of 34. Previously he 
had won the winter pentathlon in St. Moritz in the 
same year. 

Among the women, I mention Mrs. Blankers 
Coen, 4 times Olympic champion, mother of two 
children, age 32. Today aged 34 she is faster than 
ever. The high jump, the Englishwoman Miss 
Tyler-Odam, 28 years old, once more attained the 
second place which she had won previously in 
Berlin in 1936. In 1948 she improved her per- 
formance to 1.68 M. The winner in the 1948 
javelin competition, the 33 years old Austrian Miss 
Bauma, had been 4th in 1936. The winner in 
florett fencing, Mrs. Elek. Schacherer, 41 years old, 
also won the event in the 1936 games. The third 
winner, 36 years old Austrian, Mrs. Ellen Miiller- 
Preis, was winner in the Olympic competition in 
1932 and third in Berlin in 1936. Our well re- 
membered Helen Mayer, Olympic champion in 
1928, won the American championship at 40 years 
of age. 


Further Age Performances 


Von Cramm is today at an age of 42 still a top 
performer in German tennis. Still older are the 
French champion players Borotra (born 1898) and 
Cochet (born 1901) who are superior to the ma- 
jority of youthful competitors whose age is less 
than half of their’s. The British oarsman Jack 
Beresford has partaken in rowing regattas since his 
return from the first world war, ie. from 1919 
until 1939, 20 years. He won Olympic medals five 
times in succession, 1920-1936, winning with the 
skiff, the four- and the eight races respectively. 
He came first in numerous Henley regattas, was 
four times successful in the diamond sculls and 
celebrated his 50th birthday in the rowing boat. 

Though swimming is a sport of youth, mention 
must be made of at least two performcrs who were 
not quite young. Arne Borg swam the 100 
meters when he was 48 (crawl) in 1.05.6. Johnny 
Weissmiiller required 60 seconds for the first time 
when he reached 47. For 25 years he had covered 
the distance in less. A 60 years old physician of 
Berlin swam around the island of Helgoland in 4 
hours and 55 secs. In endurance performances the 
older ones are often outstanding. The great Fin- 
nish long distance runner Ilmari Salminen, father 
of five children in 1937 established three world 
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records at 35 which hitherto had been held by his 
compatriot Nurmi. Albin Steenroos, another Finn, 
won the marathon race at the 1924 Olympic games, 
at age of 42. 

The author would place on top of the list of “old” 
athletes his former coworker Fritz Blankenburg 
(born 1889) who in 1913 became secretary of the 
Organizing Committee for the Berlin Games in 
1916. At an age of 61 he ran in the marathon 
race of Weilburg on Sept. 23, 1950 and finished 
29th in 3 hours 16.58. 


In 1933, the 64 year old Carl Félz won the 
Rund um Berlin cycling competition over 100 km. 
with an hourly average of 28 km. He repeated this 
victory later during the race Kottbus Berlin over 
120 km., raising the record average to 32 km. He 
covered the distance in 3 hours 48 minutes. In 
1951, Sweden was pleased about the “grandfather 
of Swedish sport,” 66 years old Gustav Hakensson 
of Helsingborg, who because of his age was ex- 
cluded from the Schwedenrundfahrt over 1750 km. 
He participated nevertheless unofficially, took no 
notice of the prescribed racing timetable, rode 
practically 24 hours every day, and came first with 
a total racing time of 158 hours, 20 min. 

The Swiss mountaineer Chevalier of Geneva 
ascended the Jungfraujoch in 1932, at an age of 
74, using no more than average climbing time. 
His countryman Jakob Résch celebrated his 75th 
birthday in 1937 on top of the Matterhorn, 4478 ft. 
high. 

Early Performances 


The statistical data for the 1936 games also 
allow an assessment of the performances achieved 
by youthful subjects. These data throw light upon 
questions which had been mentioned in classical 
times. Aristotle says in his Politeia (VIII, 4) that 
Olympic champions scarcely if ever develop from 
YOUTHFUL competitiors who win races for boys 
or for youths. This statement was based upon ex- 
periences gained in four and a half centuries of 
Olympic games. Indeed he displayed a truly scien- 
tific spirit in that he analysed again the list which 
Hippias had presented earlier. Aristotle offered the 
view that athletes burn themselves out in youth- 
ful competitions and he advised not starting train- 
ing before 3 years after maturation have passed, 
i.e. not before 17 years of age. Training was de- 
fined by him as display of maximal effort and 
dieting. He had no objection to lighter forms of 
exercise, i.e. track and field athletics; throwing 
the discus was considered a heavy effort. 

A singular case which is recorded is that of a 
Messonian named Damiscos (Paus. VI, 2, 10) who 
at the 103rd Olympiad in 368 B.C. became victor 
in the boy’s class at 12 years but who won again 
later in the senior class in Nemea and upon the 
Isthmus. 
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Youthful Stars 


How is the position today regarding the “wonder 
children in sport?” Though Olympic lists contain 
a few names of youthful participants who gained 
honours, do these early victors remain in the fore- 
front later on? 

Here are a few: Maureen Conolly of San Diego 
won the U.S.A. tennis championship on Sept. 17, 
1934 although not 16, and she won the singles at 
Wimbledon this year. Remember that Lottie Dodd 
was 15 years old and the first young Wimbledon 
victor in 1887. Helen Wills Moody ascended to the 
tennis throne in 1923 two months before her 18th 
birthday. The Dane Kurt Nielsen played against 
the British Davis Cup player Tony Moran in the 
French tennis championship, and at an age of 18 

Some of the present champions in apparatus 
gymnastics, among them Dickhut, Bantz and the 
brothers Wied, were finalists in the German cham- 
pionship, when they were 17 and 18 years of age. 
Kiefer took part in the team competitions attend 
Poland at the age of 18. 

In ice skating the wonder children are not rare. 
Sonja Henie began her international career at the 
1924 Olympic games in Chamonix, at the age of 
11, The 12 year old French Alain Giletti sur- 
prised at the European championship in Vienna 
this year, and Ivonne Sugdon of the same age was 
included in the Olympic ice skating team for 1952. 


Thirteen years old girls among champion ice skat- 
ers are no rarity at all. We all remember the little 
Japanese girl, Etsuko Inada, who took part at the 
Olympic winter games in Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
in 1936. She was placed 10th among 26 partici- 


pants. Guneli Busch, who is 17, started at the 
age of 4. When she was 10 she demonstrated her 
art at the same performance as Mr. and Mrs. Baier. 
At the 1924 Olympic games in St. Moritz James 
Grogan and Karol Kennedy of the U.S.A. were 
16 years old. The latter together with her brother, 
aged 17, took part in the pair skating. Olympic 
champion Richard Button was 18. . 

To finish the arbitrary account mention must 
also be made of Bob Mathias of Tulare in Califor- 
nia, who at an age of 17 and a half, won the South 
Pacific decathlon championship in 1948 with 7094 
points, a little later the U.S.A. Championship and 
in August of the same year the Olympic Gold 
Medal with 7139 points. In 1952 he achieved 
8400 points. His performances were: 100 m. 10:8; 
400 m. 50:8 sec.; 1500 m. 4:55.3 min.; 110 
m. hurdles, 14:6; long jump, 7:43 m.; high jump, 
1:898 m.; shot put, 15:21 m.; pole vault, 3:742 
m.; discus, 48:15 m.; javelin, 59:165 m. 

Early champion performances are more common 
these days through»the early onset of puberty as 
it is more and more observed during the recent 


decades. This phenomenon applies to boys and to 
girls alike. Compared ‘with the years around the 
turn of the century, maturation takes place at least 
2-3 years earlier. Proske is of the opinion that 
vitality is greater the earlier puberty sets in. The 
author’s experiences rather support the view that 
one has to doubt such a general vitalising effort of 
puberty upon the organism. On the contrary, he 
believes that in spite of or even perhaps because 
of the early puberty the physical and also mental 
state of the child becomes more feeble. For such 
reasons alone he does not like to put special stress 
upon the youthful organism during this period. 
In this respect we will from now on obtain statis- 
tical information as a result of the data that are 
to be available from the Bundes-Jugendwett- 
kampfe. Similarly, the follow up study of success- 
ful youthful athletes will show whether such per- 
formers can keep their superiority later on when 
they have grown up, or whether they will be sur- 
passed by others who maturate later. 


Problems 


Further studies in this field may provide definite 
results to show limitations of competition for 
youths, and also the effects of early specialized 
training. These studies may also demonstrate 
whether in keeping with Aristotle’s view it is ad- 
vantageous to stick to a general pattern of train- 
ing up to 17 years of age, before specializing or 
to start earlier. Possibly, it can be shown what 
forms of training during adolescence will be of 
greatest advantage in advanced age. 

If we study such problems over decades, we are 
bound to obtain information regarding the biological 
value of physical exercises which aim at record per- 
formances, It is the author’s theory that modern ath- 
letic training can extend the height of vitality 
and performances over decades, that it can teach 
us to remain 20 years old for 20 years, that it can 
transfer youth, enjoyment of danger and stress, 
initiative, rapid decision, contentment and happi- 
ness until an advanced age. If this hypothesis can 
be scientifically proved, it would surely be worth 
while to remain true to sport, to satisfy the hunger 
for movement and action, and we might even find 
that we can thus prolong the span of life. Sport 
may reveal the youth-conserving power which 
hitherto was allotted only to the spirit, as the ex- 
amples of Hippocrates, Plato, Pope Gregor IX, 
Michelangelo, Tizian, Voltair, Kant, Pestalozzi, 
Goethe, Mommsen, Moltke, Bismarck, and today 
Einstein, Churchill, and Adenauer indicate. Sport 
might give a longer span of vitality and life not 
only to extraordinary gifted people like those men- 
tioned, but to humanity as a whole. This would be 
the supreme achievement of sport. 
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Akhara 


Henry H. Presler 


E HINDUS and Moslems have their own 

schools for sports and gymnastics, called, 
AKHARA (singular). There are about 30 of these 
already known to us in the city of Jubbulpore, and 
more must be in existence. The akhara combines 
gymnastics and wrestling and fencing, with music 
and religion. It becomes a club for boys and young 
men. 

Physically, endowed property supplies the foun- 
dation for the most important. Each contains a 
wrestling pit, various weights and dumbbells, and 
fencing weapons. The leader is the USTAD, who 
instructs the members. He is usually a wrestler of 
ability, and the members take an oath of absolute 
obedience to him. 

Upon entering the akhara, the member at once 
presents himself to the ustad, touches the leader’s 
feet, and does obesance. Each akhara contains an 
idol, if it be Hindu, of Hanuman, the monkey-god. 
In mythology, this god lifted seven mountains, 
jumped across the straits between Ceylon and 
India, and rescued his friends, Ram and Sita. His 
physical prowess automatically makes him the pa- 
tron god of the akhara. Each member worships 
this god before starting his activities. The biggest 
akharas have religious instructors and even priests. 

Finally, there is the music room in the largest 
establishments, in which the boys sing and practice. 
There is an annual mela, or religious fair, on Nag- 
panchmi Day, or the Day of the Snake, about 
August 15th. It is synchronized with a phase of the 
moon, so that for three days the rains subside. I 
always enjoy Nagpanchmi; it is one of the pleas- 
antest days in the entire year; all is fresh and 
grecn, and washed. 

Each akhara assembles its members about 2 p. 
m., and organizes a parade. With music and fenc- 
ing artists, each akhara goes through the streets, 
stopping periodically for exhibitions. Due to in- 
tense rivalry, the police are out full force to pre- 


vent two ankharas coming together at the same 
place with possible clashes. 

The exhibitions are extremely interesting; some 
remarkable dancing, swordplay, and acrobatics 
take place. The main thoroughfares are in high 
festival mood. On the following two days wrest- 
ling matches take place in the Saddar Bazaar, or 
business district. Rings are set up, and each ak- 
hara puts forth its best men. Thousands attend 
these bouts on foot, and other thousands are up in 
trees watching what goes on below. 

When an ustad dies, all the akharas in the city 
mourn, and a kind of gloom settles over the public. 
The fables grow rapidly around the dead ustad, 
and stories develop in startling proportions (some- 
what like the American’s fish story). Really prom- 
inent ustads will be worshipped for years after- 
wards. 

The akhara is the strongest youth organization 
in Jubbulpore. It is well-adapted to the city, pro- 
viding a kind of social settlement for urban 
youngsters. 

We have found nothing in print about this virile 
organization, and are studying it with the intention 
of producing a monograph upon it. This is one of 
the tasks before the Department of Organized 
Research of Leonard Theological College, of which 
I am the director. Of course, my frame of refer- 
ence is religion. 

It may be added here that the Moslem akhara is 
similar to the Hindu with the exception of the 
religious center; the Moslem has no idol; in his 
akhara the Moslem probably will think of a saint 
who was a great wrestler, and worship in his mem- 
ory. Another important feature is this: the akhara 
provides fraternal relations between Hindus and 
Moslems, that are really friendly. This rare psy- 
chological bridge is erected on the foundation of 
sports. 


Fatal Coronary Sclerosis 
Jokl 


Ernst 


| poling coronary arteriosclerosis in children is 
rare. In a study of coronary disease in youths, 
based on the records of 100 cases in persons under 
40 years, Glendy, Levine and White (1937) did not 
encounter a single example under 20 years and only 
8 between 20 and 29 years of age. Master, Dack 
and Jaffe (1939) analyzed 500 case-histories of 
coronary artery was blocked for a distance of about 
years old. French and Dock (1944), who reported 
on 100 fatal cases of coronary arteriosclerosis in 
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soldiers, did not find the disease in subjects under 
20, though a large number of younger men are 
serving with the forces. 

A white boy, aged 10 years, collapsed and died 
five minutes after a boxing match lasting three 
rounds. He had received a number of blows against 
chest and abdomen but was not knocked down, nor 
did he seem to be unduly distressed at any time 
during the fight. 

At autopsy the left descending branch of the 
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coronary artery was blocked for a distance of about 
an inch, beginning 4 inch from the orifice. Above 
and below the occlusion were slight atheromatous 
changes in the intima. Histological examination 
of the diseased portion of the coronary artery re- 
vealed in almost complete occlusion. The intima 
was considerably thickened and hyalinised and a 
well-organized thrombus occupied almost the whole 
lumen of the vessel. There was well-marked cel- 
lular activity inside the thrombus. Several plaques 
of calcium were deposited between intima and 
media and the surrounding tissues were infiltrated 
with erythrocytes. The internal elastic layer was 
disrupted and completely absent in parts. No other 
abnormalities were found in the arterial system. A 
special effort was made to study the boy’s family 
and previous history, but no light could be thrown 
on the origin of the condition. 


I cannot give an opinion as to the cause of the 
coronary disease in this case. Nor is it possible to 
say whether the first blows which the boy re- 
ceived a few minutes before he died contributed to 
his fatal collapse. This latter possibility is sug- 


WORLD BROTHERHOOD 


Your editor is corresponding with leaders in 
physical education and related fields in almost all 
the countries of the world. It is hoped that the 
interchange of ideas, materials, and magazines will 
be mutually helpful. 

In this issue, we present the first of a series of 
articles and abstracts of articles from other coun- 
tries. As additional such materials are received, 
it is hoped that many of them may be printed in the 
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gested by previous observations of injury to the 
heart in boxing (Jokl 1941). Nelson (1941) as 
well as French and Dock (1944) have pointed out 
that physical activity increases the risk of bleeding 
into the hypertrophied intima or into athero- 
matous or calcified plaques in diseased coronary 
arteries and that such haemorrhages may expedite 
fatal collapses in persons thus affected. I therefore 
feel that the presence of recently extravasated blood 
in the intima of our young patient’s coronary artery 
is significant. In spite of the fact that the boy’s 
left coronary artery was almost completely oc- 
cluded, he had been capable of strenuous physical 
effort immediately before he died. 
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THE COACH 


I think that I shall never see, 
A coach so good that never he 
Does have to worry for his job, 
Or try to please the supporting mob 
Of fans and students and business men, 
Who want the team to win again. 
They have a ten-game winning streak ? 
They lose but one—who is up the creek? 
Though they had lost to a better team 
It is the coach that’s off the beam! 
—by Irving Thompson, from the Maine 
AHPER News Letter, Oct. 1952 








SOME CHUCKLES 








The Gettysburg address contained 266 words. 
The Ten Commandments contained 297 words. 


Declaration of Independence contained 300 
words. 


O.P.S. order to reduce the price of cabbage con- 
tained 26,911 words. 
—Lyon Metal Products 


Another reason you can’t take it with you—it 
-goes before you do. 
—Re-Saw 


People will gamble on anything. Now they’re 
beginning to save money on the chance that it may 
be valuable some day: 


—Potomac Edison News 


Too many of us spend money we haven’t earned 
to buy things we don’t need just to impress a lot 
of people we don’t like. 

—Anvil Chorus 


Gold-digger: The human gimme pig. 





Playgrounds Grow in Natchitoches 
Donald S. Brumbaugh 


P Spode sang gee the recreation program in Natchi- 
toches is suffering from growing pains and we 
lack a great deal of the equipment found on larger 
play areas we definitely believe that our facilities 
and leadership are providing for the needs of the 
people of the area. 

During the first year of operation in 1951 play- 
ground attendance was hampered by some of the 
things common to poor playground programs. These 
included lack of equipment, poorly managed fa- 
cilities and untrained and poorly selected leader- 
ship. A great many of our problems were overcome 
when the City Commission granted a budget in- 
crease allowing a more definite program of facility 
expansion, acquisition of better equipment and 
trained leadership. 

Approximately $1500.00 was spent on five play 
areas in securing better play equipment and better 
adjustment of the present facilities to the needs of 
those attending the playgrounds. A new playground 
was secured through a working agreement with the 
owner of a piece of property in an area that needed 
supervised recreation. 


Personnel 


Leadership was the greatest problem on our play 
areas. Since there are no schools in Louisiana where 
a major curriculum in recreation is offered it was 
necessary to screen a great many applicants from a 
great variety of interest fields. Through a job de- 
. scription and salary scale sheet distributed widely 
in March we were able to secure about six appli- 
cants for each position that was open on the play- 
grounds. These applicants were carefully screened 
to assure the best possible leadership and to secure 
people trained in a variety of different program 
possibilities. 

Leaders were selected from among local people 
as well as going out of the area and state to secure 
the best people possible. A pre-playground training 
course was held in which all phases of the play- 
ground program was discussed. Playground per- 
sonnel attended these sessions at their own expense. 

The playground season was not out of the ordi- 
nary for we had our successes and our failures. 
With three white and two colored areas in operation 
and with excellent leadership we got off to a fine 
start under the direction of Irene Colton, supervisor 
of playgrounds. 

In selecting the supervisor of this program we 
were unable to secure any person with supervisory 
experience who had extended training in recreation. 
Since the basic principles of supervision are com- 
mon to both education and recreation we selected a 
person with this training who had been a teacher 
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for a great many years. Miss Colton readily 
adopted the idea of “desire” rather than “compul- 
sion” in administering the program and proved to 
be thoroughly capable of handling the job with a 
little help from trained recreation personnel. 


Attendance 


In dealing with the idea of adequate leadership 
it was brought home to the Recreation Commission 
and department personnel that only through the 
provision of trained leadership can any program 
succeed. Our attendance at the various play areas 
had been rather poor in 1951 but with additional 
leadership we set a goal of about 50,000 participa- 
tions on the five play areas. We were rather pleased 
when the total for the season topped the 75,000 
mark even though our season was cut short one 
week. With a 398% increase in attendance, al- 
though the season was three weeks shorter than the 
1951 season, we believe that leadership has more 
to do with the successful program than any other 
single factor. 

Another interesting fact was that attendance at 
the smaller playgrounds was more consistent than 
at the larger play areas. When the total number of 
people registered was compared with the total at- 
tendance it was noted that the smallest white areas 
had 72% of the registrants attending both daily 
sessions. On the smallest colored area 68% of the 
registrants likewise attended both daily sessions. 
Percentages decreased on the large areas where 
34% attended on the largest white playground and 
37% on the largest colored playground. 

This leads us to believe that the emphasis should 
be placed on numbers rather than size of the play 
areas. If facilities are available it is better to put 
a staff of four leaders on two different playgrounds 
than to concentrate them on a single playground. 

Also it was interesting that the average number 
of times a registrant returned to a play area was 
directly related to the total attendance of that area. 
This is fairly simple to explain when you look at 
the better programs. Good programs tend to keep 
the participants coming back. 

One of the “points of pride” in our program was 
the case of a small compact colored area where the 
average person attended 80 out of a possible 110 
sessions. Our smallest average was 37 sessions out 
cf the 110 offered. 

Our total registration for the summer was 5,020 
or nearly one half of the total population of the 
city. From this we found that an active program 
will not only bring out almost all the children but 
will attract many adults as well. In our registration 
we found that the percentages followed closely that 
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“of the total white and colored population. Here 
our figures were 53% white and 47% colored. 

Attendance at these areas had little to do with 
the registration however for we found that 65% 
of the attendance was at the colored areas while 
35% was on the white playgrounds. 

Some factors that might enter into this picture 
are the fact that the white swimming pool was open 
during the same hours that the playgrounds were 
open and also that this form of recreation was not 
available to the colored areas. Likewise a large 
baseball-softball program was carried on for the 
white people away from the playgrounds while the 
colored baseball-softball program was part of the 
playground program. 


Programs 


Playground program planning was a matter of 
great importance to the playground personnel and 
demanded a great deal of careful study and adap- 
tation. Our training course offered a great variety 
of possibilities but these had to be adapted to the 
facilities and the interests of the people using the 
playgrounds. One of the most successful phases of 
this was the arts and crafts program. Since no 
large sum of money was available for program 
supplies it was decided to stress a program based on 
scrap and waste materials. Available money was 
put almost entirely into tools that could be used to 
convert these scrap materials into useful products. 
The result was best noted at the exhibits that were 
held. The products of the creative mind of the 
. child were prominently displayed. 

The program of games and sports also presented 
some interesting points in that while a great many 


~ Arts and Crafts Made from Scrap and Inexpensive Materials 


activities were available the children took to a few 
and used them extensively in their play. On the 
whole, activities such as tetherball, box hockey, 
softball, and horseshoes were the most popular. 
Such old favorites as croquet remained in the lime- 
light however. Quiet games such as checkers and 
dominoes came into a new importance among both 
the young and old. 

Whereas the 1951 program saw almost all the 
participation on the City Park playground in the 
wading pool the 1952 program saw this activity 
increase in attendance but the children stayed and 
participated in other activities as well. 

Any city can do the same for its children with a 
little intelligent planning. We had no great advan- 
tage over any other area outside of the fact that 
our people wanted to see good plans carried out. 
The Recreation Commission took the plans of the 
department and studied them carefully and then 
recommended them to the City Commission who 
offered the money needed to carry out these plans. 


Equipment 

Our department is less than two years old. We 
are spending little more than the city did three 
years ago on maintaining these facilities with no 
supervised program. Our play areas were almost 
entirely bare when we started. The one piece of 
equipment we had was not usable and had to be 
destroyed. The areas themselves just happened to 
be there and they were not the well planned areas 
common to larger cities. These were just areas that 
the city “acquired.” 

The first step in developing our equipment was 
an offer from Frank Gourdon, superintendent of 





The Bathing Beauty Revue 


lights and water, to build three swing frames. With 
three of his men each working an hour overtime 
each day, as a donation to the children of the city, 
we received three frames worth $500.00 each prior 
to the opening of the playground season. The de- 
partment personnel built the swing seats so that 
they would stand rough treatment and in two years 
time there has been only one replacement. 

In our second year of operation $1500.00 was 
spent on additional equipment with another like 
amount being saved when department personnel 
built several pieces of equipment themselves. We 
arranged purchases of play equipment with co- 
operative businessmen who were willing to go under 
the cheapest price we could find on the national 
market. These men donated some of their profits 
in order that the recreation program might de- 
velop and become an integral part of the leisure 
time activities of the city. 


Conclusion 
In starting such a program, or in revitalizing an 
old program, remember first that nothing takes the 
place of good trained leadership. Cut other places 


Today’s 

You’ve reached middle age when your wife tells 
you to pull in your stomach—and you already have. 
—Philnews 


in the program if necessary for a good person can 
take a cow pasture and put on a program that will 
help in developing the character of the children of 
the city. 

Secondly, facilities must be adapted to the type 
of program that you desire. Don’t take an acre 
of ground and expect to build a softball program. 
Put smaller activities in its place and look for 
larger facilities. 

The third point is that all can help. There are 
few people who will not pitch in and help if they 
are approached in the right manner. 

The last and another very strong point is that 
the people must be informed. Keep the people 
informed of program and the results of the pro- 
gram. 

In closing it might be stated that a great deal 
of our success has been due to the strong coopera- 
tion and support we have received from our media 
of mass communication. The program is well con- 
ceived, has been well-received, and the results thus 
far are good. Now we hope to work toward broader 
programs reaching even more persons, as a goal 
for the immediate future. 


Chuckles 


Never shift your mouth into high gear until you 
are sure your brain is turning over. 


—Omco News 
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Russian Gymnasts Tops 


Gene Wettstone 


USSIAN domination of the men’s and women’s 
Olympic gymnastics competition has caused a 
considerable amount of eyebrow-raising in this 
country. It was the USSR’s first appearance in the 
Olympic and, as in most sports, a complete surprise. 
Those who saw the Olympic Tryouts at Penn 
State last spring witnessed performances which were 
truly supreme and it is perhaps difficult to under- 
stand how we could place no higher than eighth out 
of 26 nations competing. The Russians won not 
only the team titles but four out of seven gold 
medals in men’s events against the best of the 
Swiss, Finns, West Germans, Japanese, Hungarians, 
and Czechs. 

In analyzing the gymnastics events, the Russians 
were neither the most graceful—the Japanese and 
Hungarians earned that honor—nor did they per- 
form the most difficult exercises—our team was 
outstanding in that respect. But they were the most 
.exact. In this sport, where every little detail of 
execution is a major part of scoring, the Russians 
had the stuff. 

It was obvious that the exactness of the Russians 
came from years of training together under wonder- 
ful coaching. All the movements in each of the six 
events (12 exercises) were executed with the proper 
technique. 

No other country prepared for the gymnastics 
competition more intelligently nor produced more 
finished performances, not only individually but as 
a team. Of the eight men, not one had a faulty 
execution in either the optional or compulsory 
routines. To be as exact as they were they had to 
be strong and well-conditioned and those were their 
outstanding characteristics. They had obviously 
been under strict discipline for many months and 
their preparations were for the sole purpose of a 
great victory in Olympic competition—and a moral 
lift for their people. 

Even though we have only a few competitors, 
compared to the thousands in Europe and the East, 
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GREETINGS AND BEST WISHES 


The editor, the business manager, and the members of the editorial board all 
join in wishing you a very Merry Christmas, and a happy, healthful, and challenging 
New Year! May everything good be yours! 


if we used the same discipline and if our boys 
spent more time on perfection and less on develop- 
ing difficult and new routines, we could be at the 
top. Bob Stout, our top man at the games, com- 
pared well with the best in the world. With rigid 
training and strict disciplining of both mind and 
body, he could win top scores in any Olympics. 

It might be well to point out also that the Rus- 
sians, as a team, showed very little difference be- 
tween their first and eighth men. In all-around 
competition, they placed five men among the first 
seven. No other team showed such good balance. 

In most cases it was our boys who were showing 
the new and difficult routines and our optional 
routines were on a par with the best. Despite fre- 
quent comments that the judging wasn’t in our 
favor or that it didn’t give enough emphasis to 
originality or difficulty, I feel that the Russians 
deserved their titles. The 34 judges, from all over 
the world, were judging performances, not men and 
nations. 

The Japanese made perhaps the greatest progress 
of any nation, and along with Germany will have 
to be reckoned with at the 1956 games in Mel- 
bourne. 

One thing does stand out: gymnastics is now 
undergoing unprecedented development in Russia 
and the satellite countries, particularly Poland, 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Bulgaria, and Rouv- 
mania. It has always been one of the leading sports 
in the Scandinavian and Germanic countries and 
in France and Italy. The Hungarians proudly point 
out that they have nearly 25,000 talented gymnasts 
already. 

All of this is intended to make their men and 
women strong and ready to meet the demands of 
an uncertain future. But I believe that if we are 
willing to subject ourselves to the rigid kind of 
training they go through, we can meet them on an 
equal basis. 
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Edited by W. K. Streit 





Our guest caller for this issue is I. F. Waglow, 
Asst. Head of the Department of Required Phy- 
sical Education and Assistant Professor, College 
of Physical Education and Health, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. . . . In 1948 he introduced 
dancing in the regular physical education pro- 
gram which serves the students at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. Since that time it has been a 
very popular course with the students. 





iy THE teaching of social dancing, the teacher is 
faced with the problem of presenting to the teen- 
age and college-age groups the complicated dancing 
which the young people do today, and which bears 
the name of “jitterbug.” The social dancing 
teacher has often passed up the teaching of jit- 
terbug because of his inability to “jitterbug,” or 
because he does not have a planned teaching pro- 
gression which will enable the presentation of the 
dance. 


Progression A 


As a part of every social dancing course, the fox 
trot is one of the dances that is taught. The fol- 
lowing pattern (boy’s part) is one of the fox trot 
steps that is used in teaching beginners: 

1. Step forward on left foot, counts 1 and 2. 

2. Place the right foot a short distance to the 

right side of the left foot, count 3. 

3. Draw left foot to the right foot, count 4. 

4. Step backward on right foot, counts 1 and 2. 

5. Place the left foot a short distance to the 

left side of the right foot, count 3. 

6. Draw right foot to the left foot, count 4. 

The rhythm is: 1. slow; 2. quick; 3. quick; 4. 
slow; 5. quick; 6. quick. 


Progression B 


A popular step pattern of the fox trot (boy’s 
part) is the following step: 

1. Step forward on left foot, counts 1 and 2. 

2. Step forward on right foot, counts 3 and 4. 

3. Step to left side on left foot, count 1. 

4. Draw right foot up to left, count 2. 

The rhythm is: 1. slow; 2. slow; 3. quick; 4. 
quick.* 


This pattern should be learned thoroughly by 
the student as many other fox trot variations are 
based on this pattern. In fact, many dancing in- 
structors refer to this step as a magic step because 
of this quality. The jitterbug progression presented 
here is based on this pattern of stepping and 
rhythm, and the ability of the student to learn 
jitterbug will depend a great deal on his ability 
to do this step automatically. It is, therefore, im- 
perative that the student spend some time drilling 
on this fox trot step, not only to learn the mech- 
anics of the step but also to become accustomed to 
the rhythm. 


Progression C 


The next foot pattern in the progression is the 
following step, which employs the same rhythm 
but changes the direction of moving from a forward 
direction to a side-to-side direction. The foot pat- 
tern (boy’s part) is as follows: 


*The rhythm for Progression C through H is the 
same as B. 


1. Step in place on the left foot, counts 1 and 2. 

2. Step in place on the right foot, counts 3 and 4. 

3. Step to the left on the left foot, count 1. 

4. Step to the left on the right foot, count 2. 

Complete mastery of this step is important be- 
fore progressing on to the more complicated steps 
which follow. 


Progression D 


The next foot pattern (boy’s part) in the pro- 
gression is designated as the basic jitterbug step 
and is as follows: 

1. Step in place on the left foot, counts 1 and 2. 

2. Step in place on the right foot, counts 3 and 4. 

3. Step back on the left foot, count 1. 

4. Step in place on the right foot, count 2. 


Progression E 


The next foot pattern in the progression is to 
have the students do the above basic step with a 
slight turn. The foot pattern (boy’s part) would 
then be: 

1. Step in place on the left foot, counts 1 and 2. 

2. Step in place with the right foot, counts 3 

and 4. 
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3. Step back on the left foot, and at the same 
time do a quarter turn counter-clockwise, 
count 1. 


. Step in place on the right foot, and at the 
same time do a quarter turn clockwise, count 
a 


After sufficient practice, the boy and girl should 
be placed in dancing position. It should then be 
pointed out that when the boy steps back with the 
left foot and does a quarter turn counter-clock- 
wise, he pushes with his left hand against the girl’s 
right hand, and she steps back with her right foot 
and does a quarter turn clockwise; then steps on left 
foot and does a quarter turn counter-clockwise so 
that she has returned to starting position facing 
her partner squarely. 


The girl’s foot pattern for this step is as follows: 
1. Step in place on right foot, counts 1 and 2. 
2. Step in place on the left foot, counts 3 and 4. 


3. Step back on the right foot and at the same 
time do a quarter turn clockwise, count 1. 


4. Step in place on the left foot and at the same 
time do a quarter turn counter-clockwise, 
count 2. 

Progression F 
The next progression is to do the basic jitterbug 
step with an exaggerated step backward on the left 
foot on the quick phase. The foot pattern (boy’s 
part) will be as follows: 


1. Step in place on the left foot, counts 1 and 2. 
2. Step in place on the right foot, counts 3 and 
4. 


3. Step back with the left foot, exaggerating the 
step, count 1. 
4. Step forward on the right foot, count 2. 


When this step is performed with a partner, the 
boy and girl will face each other squarely so that 
the boy’s left shoulder will be the same distance 
from the girl’s right shoulder as the boy’s right 
shoulder is from the girl’s left shoulder. The girl 
will exaggerate the backward motion of the right 
foot on the quick phase of the step in the same 
manner as her partner. This gives the appearance 
of a wide separation of partners and then a coming 
together again. The foot pattern (girl’s part) will 
be as follows: 


1. Step in place on the right foot, counts 1 
and 2. 

2. Step in place with the left foot, counts 3 and 
4 


. Step back on the right foot, exaggerating the 
step, count 1. 
. Step forward on the left foot, count 2. 


Progression G 

The next important phase in this progression is 
to teach the turns. If the boys are having trouble 
with the steps, it would be well to have them con- 
tinue on with the last three jitterbug steps until 
they are completely mastered. The following two 
foot patterns should be learned by the boys and 
girls, but each instructor will have to judge whether 
or not the boys are ready for them. 

The foot pattern (boy’s part) for the counter- 

clockwise turn is as follows: 

1. Step diagonally left forward on left foot, do- 
ing a half turn counter-clockwise (A & B), 
counts 1 and 2. 

2. Step on the left foot, counts 3 and 4. 

3. Step backward on the left foot, count 1. 

4. Step in place on the rightfoot, count 2. 

The foot pattern for the counter-clockwise turn 

(girl’s part) is as follows: 

1. Step diagonally left forward on right foot, 
doing a half turn counter-clockwise (A & B), 
counts 1 and 2. 

2. Step on the left-foot, counts 3 and 4. 

3. Step backward on the right foot, count 1. 

4. Step in place on the left foot, count 2. 

In doing this turn, the partners should extend 

their arms and raise them so that the turns are 
done under the arms. 


Progression H 
The final variation is a clockwise turn. The foot 
pattern (boy’s part) for the clockwise turn is as 
follows: 
1. Step forward on left foot, doing a half turn 
clockwise (A & B), counts 1 and 2. 
2. Step on right foot, counts 3 and 4. 
3. Step backward on the left foot, count 1. 
4. Step in place on the right foot, count 2. 
The foot pattern (girl’s part) for the clockwise 
turn is as follows: 
1. Step diagonally right forward on right foot, 
doing a half turn clockwise (A & B), counts 
1 and 2. 
2. Step on left foot, counts 3 and 4. 
3. Step backward on right foot, count 1. 
4. Step in place on the left foot, count 2. 
This turn may be done in dancing position with 
the girl at full arm’s length away, or in fairly close 
dancing position. At full arm’s length, the boy in- 
dicates the lead by pulling and raising his partner’s 
right arm. In a close position he may indicate the 
lead by pushing on his partner’s back and at the 
same time raising his partner’s right arm. 


Progression I 
A variation which the girl would be able to do 


while the boy does the basic step presented here is 
the single lindy. 





Single Lindy 
(Girl’s Part) 


Step sideward on right foot. 
Step sideward on left foot. 
Step on right foot. 

Step sideward on left foot. 
step sideward on right foot.} counts 3 and 4 
Step on left foot. 

Step back on right foot, count 1. 

. Step on left foot, count 2. 


T he girl does steps numbered 1, 2 and 3 while the 
boy does step number one of the basic step; the girl 
does steps numbered 4, 5, and 6 while the boy does 
step number two of the basic step; and the girl does 
steps numbered 7 and 8 while the boy does steps 3 
and 4 of the basic step. 


counts 1 and 2 


PIAA Rw 
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SWING ALLTHE FAMILY 
Square Dance 


Call: Two head gents, lead to the right, 
Swing sister Fanny 
Now across the set and swing grand Mammy 
Home you go and swing your pet 
Across the set and swing Aunt Het 
Home you go and swing, swing, everybody swing 
And promenade around the ring. 
(Repeat for side gents and head and side ladies.) 


Introduction Patter 


Honor your partner, your corner too 
Now say to everybody, “Howdy do?” 
And swing that gal across from you 
Now back home and swing your own 
And thank your stars she hasn’t flown 


Honor your partner, now balance and swing, 
Now honor your corner and all join hands 
And circle left around the ring. 


Honor your partner, lady by your side 
All join hands and circle wide 

Turn right back, you’ve done gone wrong 
The lady in front and the gent follow on. 


All jump up, now you holler 
And spin your girl like a silver dollar. 


Promenade Patter 


Meet your honey and pat her on the back 
Promenade her home, right down that track 


Meet your honey, girls, and don’t get cross 
But promenade the boy who thinks he’s boss. 


Meet your honey and meet her with a smile 
Now swing her once and promenade a mile. 


Promenade that maiden fair 
Like a country boy at a county Fair. 


Ace of diamonds, jack of spades, 
Meet your honey and promenade. 


Promenade around that ring, while the 
roosters crow and the birdies sing, 
and the geese overhead are on the wing. 


Promenade and don’t be slow 
Where we’re going nobody knows 


Ending Patter 
Honor your partner, corners all, 


Lady to the right and across the hall 
“Thank you folks,” that will be all. 


Keeno and there you stand 
Give the orchestra a great big hand 


That’s all there is, this dance has ended 
So go sit down, this caller’s winded. 


Now ladies, thank your partner and kiss the caller 
Then run as fast as you can, the boys will foller. 


Now all to the center and stand right there 
Shake hands across with that opposite pair 
Now that’s the end of this square. 
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ANDERSON, Forrest, Basketball Techniques Illus- 
trated, New York, A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1952. 95 pp. $1.50. 


The title of the book describes the book well. 
There are from one to four illustrations on each 
page to illustrate the materials described. These 
illustrations are exceedingly well drawn. 

In the introductory chapter, the game of basket- 
ball is described and so is the equipment which is 
needed to play the game. The remainder of the 
book deals with body balance, footwork, ball hand- 
ling, passing, dribbling, basket shooting, fakes and 
feints, screening, pivot play, miscellaneous team 
‘ plays, and individual defense fundamentals. 
Throughout the book each major phase of written 
material is visually described. 

Coaches will find this a desirable book to help 
explain the game and fundamentals to the newer 
or younger player. The beginning coach will also 
find it of value. 

Kart W. BooKWwALTER. 


Ippins, Mar, Workbook for Physical Education, 
St. Louis, C. V. Mosby Company, 1952. 165 pp. 
$2.50. 

The workbook is written primarily for women. 
It is divided into two parts—activities for the fall 
semester and activities for the spring semester. 
It is planned for use as a ready guide by students 
enrolled in physical education courses, by students 
planning to become directors of physical educa- 
tion, and by recreation directors. The history, 
needed equipment, playing rules or activity in- 
structions, scoring rules, and review questions or 
blanks for personal records are given for over fifty 
activities. 

This is the third edition of the book and an 
attempt was made to bring it up to date. However, 
the references cited include no editions later than 
1938. 

Kari W. BooKwaLteEr. 


LAWTHER, JOHN D., Psychology of Coaching, New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 329 pp. $3.70. 
This is a book which every young coach will 

probably want to own. It is written in an easy 

flowing conversational style that makes reading a 

pleasure. 


Technically the publication includes almost ev- 
erything a coach might want to know about the 
all-inclusive aspects of coaching. It begins with a 
discussion of the nature of the profession of coach- 
ing, includes such matters as facilities, team selec- 
tion, teaching hints, advice on handling men and 
emotions, and concludes with reminders of some 
sound principles and fundamentals upon which 
performance in athletics is based. 

Each of the ten chapters is followed with sug- 
gested discussion and test questions plus references. 

The book should make excellent required reading 
for prospective coaches and teachers of physical 
education. Most of the information included will 
probably be familiar to the coach of lengthy expe- 
rience, yet probably all of this group, too, would 
enjoy reading it. 

KEITH BOWEN 


LipovEtz, FerD JoHN, Basic Kinesiology, Minne- 
apolis, Burgess Publishing Company, 1952. pp. 
105. $3.75. 

This book is intended to serve both as a text 
and reference for students of kinesiology. It is 
well planned and ably executed for either of these 
purposes. 

The first four chapters are concerned principally 
with the physics of body movements and athletic | 
activities. The basic mechanical principles are 
concisely presented and numerous applications are 
made to various athletic, safety, and posture skills. 
The last three chapters are devoted to a detailed 
analysis of selected skeletal muscles. 

A most valuable feature are the ninety-one illu- 
strations which should prove helpful to both stu- 
dent and teacher. 

A. SLATER-HAMMEL 


Mace, Wynn and MicoLeau, TyLer, Tennis 
Techniques Illustrated, New York, A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1952. 94 pp. 

This is a well-written book with excellent illu- 
strations drawn by Micoleau. 

Mr. Mace appears to be writing from an excel- 
lent background of experience in tennis. The begin- 
ning chapters concerned with fundamentals are 
clearly written and inviting to the reader. Later 
chapters concerned with specific phases of the 
game and strategy are likewise pleasing. 
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The book treats of equipment, spin and bound 
of the ball, grip, ground, backhand and auxiliary 
strokes, service, volleying, placement, strategy and 
tactics. The doubles game is also covered. A 
glossary and index conclude the text. 

This book should be an excellent source for 
teachers and students of tennis. It should appeal 
to any age level capable of reading it and should 
offer something of value to all but the most pro- 
ficient. It is a pleasure to see a book so well done. 

K. W. BooKwALTER 


Means, Louts E., Physical Education Activities, 
Sports and Games, Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1952. 328 pp. $4.00. 


The author indicates that the book was prepared 
as a general source book for all high school and 
college students enrolled in either required or 
voluntarily selected activity courses, and seeks to 
teach anyone how to play, or how to teach. 

In the introductory chapter, the author discusses 
such topics as “The Role of Physical Education for 
Complete Living,” “The Role of Individual and 
Dual Sports,” ‘The Role of Team Sports and 
Games,” and “The Role of Coeducational Activ- 
ities.” He then proceeds to a presentation of 
various individual, dual and team sports and games. 
The closing section of the book is devoted to hints 
to the instructor and to diagrams of court and game 
facilities. 

A typical chapter, written in clear, concise man- 
ner, treats an activity as follows: history and 
origin, value, abridged rules of play, equipment 
and facilities, teaching hints and fundamentals, 
safety precautions, and references for additional 
study. Suitable, relevant illustrations and dia- 
grams add significance to the discussion material. 

This reference will meet a felt need for those 
who are teaching or contemplate teaching, who 
desire to improve their own efficiency, who wish 
to teach themselves, and/or who desire a better 
understanding of activities. 

E. B. Scott 


National Recreation Workshop, Recreation for 
Community Living, Guiding Principles, The 
Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, 
Tll., 1952. 167 pp. $1.25. 

This is a report of the National Recreation Work- 
shop held at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, in 
May, 1952. The report is divided into two parts 
—“Recreation in American Life” and “Guiding 
Principles.” The first part deals with the nature 
of recreation, historical stages, related develop- 
ments, scope of recreation, significance of recrea- 
tion, and organization patterns of recreation in 
American life. Part II deals with the guiding 
principles for age groups, citizens’ responsibilities, 
organizations and agencies and their relationships, 
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and planning for recreation. The glossary gives 
definitions for commonly used recreation terms. 
The topics are discussed mostly in general terms, 
but specific recommendations are given in a few 
instances. Some trends are cited. The material 


covers all possibilities for recreation in a com- 
munity. 


Kart W. BookwaLtEr 


RicE, EMMETT A., and HuTcHINSON, JoHN L., 
A Brief History of Physical Education (Third 
Edition), New York, A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1952. 294 pp. $3.50. 

Those who have used the earlier editions of this 
book will recognize a familiar friend, grown older 
but little wiser. The book is still a good basic dis- 
cussion of the history of this field. Essentially the 
only new material is that which has transpired 
since the initial publication, as might reasonably 
be expected. However, one has the feeling that 
more complete coverage of the last two decades 
would have been desirable. 

Specifically the new material is somewhat as 
follows: a very brief discussion of physical educa- 
tion under Hitler’s National Socialism and the 
subsequent developments; similar discussions of 
recent events in England, Sweden and France; a 
new short section on physical education in Austria; 
a discussion of the decline in popularity of the 
Turnerbund; a very brief introduction to the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, under its proper new name; some- 
thing on recent developments in formal education 
and recent legislation affecting physical education; 
and, a brief, bringing-up-to-date of the National 
Recreation Association. Some of this new material 
appears to bé not as carefully edited as the original. 


Keitu E. Bowen 


SHAW, JoHN H., “The School and Physical Pre- 
paredness,” The J. Richard Street Lecture, 
School of Education, Syracuse University, 1951. 
35 pp. 

The history of physical education, in Greece, 
Sparta, and Athens, especially, and the United 
States is the foundation for the present day physi- 
cal education. Universal military training is not 
the answer to the present need for physical pre- 
paredness. A laissez faire attitude toward this need 
has caused the nation to be physically weak. There 
is a need for a unified program from the ele- 
mentary school through college. In the latter level, 
R.O.T.C. is not a substitute for physical education. 

Although extensive progress has been made, con- 
certed effort will be required to meet the need for 
physical preparedness today. Achievement stand- 
ards suggested for American youth can be found 
in this brochure. 

Kart W. BooKWwALTER. 
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ANDERSON, CHARLES E., “Supervised Noon-hour 
Activity,” Scholastic Coach, 22:1 (September, 
1952), pp. 48, 50-51. 


Most physical educators whose duty it is to 
administer the noon-hour recreational program fre 
quently submit to the idea that a program is not 
feasible due to not having enough time. This 
article refutes such an idea by demonstrating what 
can be accomplished with 20 minutes of a 40- 
minute noon-hour. An example of a program is 
given—four activities (basketball shooting, check- 
ers, chess, and volleyball) were chosen by the 
physical education instructors and a schedule set 
up for a round robin tournament. It was found 
- that an instructional clinic is advisable to allow 
all participants an opportunity to obtain the proper 
background for participation. It was also found 
that it is advisable to modify the rules of the 
games—as, a team competes as a team in all 
activities. 

An interesting and enjoyable program is possible 
during the noon-hour period. 

ELMER SCOTT 


Cotaparci, ARTHUR P., “Preprofessional Experi- 
ences in Educational Psychology: a Review of 
Opinion and a Critical Note,” Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, 27:5 
(September, 1951). 

A review of the literature, relative to expressions 
of a need for improvement, relation between knowl- 
edge of content and success in teaching situations, 
opinions of teachers and teacher educators with 
respect to the relative values of content areas, and 
opinions of educational psychologists with respect 
to the relative values of content areas, is given. 

It is clear that “success” in the teaching situa- 
tion is not a function of the more or less singular 
value of factual knowledge within common content 
areas in educational psychology or of content per 
se at all. Nor is it apparent that a relative validity 
can be established by eliciting the opinions of those 
who presumably are most competent to make such 
a judgment—“successful” teachers. 

The amount of space devoted to the several 
content areas by textbook writers seems not to 
be. an indication of the opinions of educational 
psychologists in general. CakoLYN BoOKWALTER 


FENNER, RosBert, “Your Trampoline Program,” 
Scholastic Coach, 21:4 (December, 1952), p. 32. 
Accompanied by pictures of George Nissen dem- 

onstrating some of the fundamental landing posi- 

tions this is an excellent introductory article to 
trampolining. Attention is invited to three favorable 
arguments for including the trampoline as a part 
of the completely equipped gymnasium. Specifically 
these are: (1) its simple portability, (2) the ease 

of learning simple, yet pleasurable movements, (3) 

the convenience of using spotters, with or without 

a safety belt. 

The physical educator interested in improving 
his program may find additional ideas in this ex- 
cellent article. KeitH E. Bowen. 


Gorr, CHARLES WEER, “Mean Posture Patterns 
with New Postural Values.” Am. Jr. Phys. 
Anthrop., 9:3 (September, 1951). 

New basic posture patterns are presented. These 
types are distinct and are objectively arrived at 
by comparative studies of body build photographs 
of 40,000 white male, veteran separatees from the 
Army: A total of 3,400 were selected for range 
of distribution of 98 body types. Three polar 
types, the fat type, the muscular type and the thin, 
elongated type were collected in their respective 
groups, together with a fourth showing a balanced 
value of the first two components. 

Each type of body build was found to possess 
a characteristic posture pattern. Fat type, 11 per 
cent of the sample have a medium lumbar curve 
and a mild dorsal curve. Muscular types, 11 per 
cent of the sample show a mean lumbar curve 
greatest of any type in the study. This type seems 
to stand more erect and comes nearest to the 
aesthetically conditioned standard of “good pos- 
ture.” Thin, elongated body builds, 18 per cent 
of the population sample, portrayed a long lumbar 
curve, gradual and moderate with an equally long 
but quite marked dorsal curve, approaching a 
kyphosis or stoop. The balanced type, 26 per 
cent of population sample is midway between the 
muscular and the fat types, showing a milder lumbar 
curve together with a medium dorsal convexity. 

This type is probably better adjusted to the 
requirements of military as well as every day life. 
It was the model of the series. 

THE WIsTAR INSTITUTE 
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Macy, Icre GErtrupE and HuNSCHER, HELEN 
Atvina, “Calories—a Limiting Factor in the 
Growth of Children,” J. Nutrition, 45:2 (Octo- 
ber, 1951). 


Values illustrating pertinent aspects of the rela- 
tion of calorie intake to growth were selected from 
the published data of a comprehensive study of 
nutrition and chemical growth in childhood. 

The values demonstrated: (1) wide variations 
in the growth process of the same child at different 
times and of different children at the same time; 
(2) that appetite may not be relied upon to assure 
ingestion of quantities of a good mixed diet which 
will provide sufficient calories for satisfactory 
weight gains; (3) that existing “standards” may 
not be depended upon in every instance as criteria 
of dietary adequacy; (4) a depression of nitrogen 
retention when intake of calories is insufficient to 
permit proper gain in body weight; (5) that in- 
visible growth may occur, as evidenced by nitrogen 
retention, coincident with failure to accomplish 
satisfactory gains—or even with a loss—of body 
weight; (6) that a difference in intake of as few 
as 10 cal. per kilogram of body weight may spell 
success or failure in making satisfactory progress 
in visible and invisible growth. 

THE WIsTAR INSTITUTE 


Raywip, Mary ANNE, “First National Conference 
on Safety in Elementary Schools,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, 23:8 (October, 1952), 
p. 22. 

More than 125 educators from 36 states assem- 
bled for the first national conference on safety 
education at Indiana University during the summer 
of 1952. The participants emphasized the neces- 
sity of seeing safety education in its proper per- 
spective—as a means to an end, a tool for effective 
living. The group heartily recommended that safety 
education should be an integral part not only of 
all aspects of the curriculum, but of the entire 
school and community life as well. 

CHARLES NADER 


“Report from Helsinki,” Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and 


Recreation, 23:8 (September, 1952). p. 8, 51. 

On June 19, 1952, twenty-three persons—physi- 
cal education teachers, classroom teachers, a school 
principal, and a nurse set sail from New York for 
Helsinki and the 1952 Olympic Games. The tour 
was made under the auspices of the National Edu- 
cation Association and cooperating non-profit Euro- 
pean agencies. The tour included Genoa, Nice, 
Paris, London, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Lund, 
Stockholm, and Helsinki. 

While the representatives of most countries gave 
evidence of their respective characteristics, the 
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“melting pot” of the United States was evident as 
whites, Negroes, and Asiatics competed under the 
American flag. 

From such a trip certain outcomes became evi- 
dent to the group. The principles of learning by 
doing (actual visitation) and common forms of 
communication are basic to understanding. We 
need to take time to discuss common problems for 
a real understanding between peoples. Finally, 
from such experience, the question arises, “Is there 
too much emphasis on winning?” 

CHARLES NADER 


RayMonD A. SNYDER: “Improving Undergraduate 
Preparation”, Journal of the American Associa- 
tion for HPER, 23:1, January, 1952, pp. 27-31. 
Mr. Snyder suggests four basic steps to be insti- 

tuted at the “grass roots” level for the improve- 
ment of the undergraduate teacher preparation pro- 
gram. By the application of these particular four 
steps the School and Community will be brought 
into closer harmony. 

Specifically proposed are: 

1. Members of the profession must assume a 
forward-looking, positive, and optimistic at- 
titude toward the profession. 

. Close cooperation among state departments 
of education, teacher-preparing institutions, 
and the public schools. 

3. Evaluation and experimentation by the teach- 
er preparing institution. 

4. Provision of a more functional approach to 
teacher education. 

A previous attempt in this direction, namely, the 

Jackson Mill Conference is cited. 

Considered to be of paramount importance in 
this job is the role of the state departments of edu- 
cation in giving encouragement and leadership to 
local groups. This gives the local groups a feeling 
of assurance and security as they initiate their 
programs. Voluntary agencies are encouraged to 
add’ their recognition and help, also. 

KeitH E. Bowen. 


WarNER, GLENN F. H., “Soccer Fundamentals,” 
Scholastic Coach, 22:1 (September, 1952), pp.. 
30, 76-77. 

This article is directed towards physical edu- 
cation instructors, coaches, and, most particularly 
to the participant. It emphasizes the necessity of 
intensive practice on fundamentals, due to the fact 
that most activity is of the hand-stressed type. 

Indication of the contents of this article may be 
gained from the sub-topics, such as, general tips, 
kicking, trapping, heading, dribbling, tackling, 
charging, passing, team play. Under each of the 
sub-topics, the author lists four to nine basic spe- 
cific hints. 

Emer B. Scott 
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Who’s Who in Phi Epsilon pas a 


John F. Bovard was born in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. He received his B.A. degree in 1903, the 
M.A. degree in 1906, and the Ph.D. in 1916, all 
from the University of California. He was pro- 
fessor of zoology and physiology at the University 
of Oregon from 1903 through 1920. In 1920 he 
organized the School of Physical Education and 
held the position of Dean of the School until 1937, 
when he went to the University of California at 
Los Angeles. There he subsequently held the 
positions: Professor of Physical Education, Chair- 
man of the Department of Physical Education, 
Dean of the College of Applied Arts, and Emeritus 


Professor Physical Education, U. C. L. A. 1947. 


Dr. Bovard collaborated with F. W. Cozens to 
write one of the first source books on tests and 
measurements in physical education. Among his 
many recognitions are: President of the Pacific 
Coast Physical Directors Association, President 
Oregon State Physical Education Association, Pres- 
ident Northwest District AAHPER, President 
Southwest District AAHPER, member of the 
American Association of University Professors, a 
Fellow of the Academy of Physical Education, 
Fellow of the American Association for Health, 
~ Physical Education, and Recreation, Association for 
the Advancement of Science, election to Who’s Who 
in American Education, Who’s Who in America, 
and Leaders in Education. Truly a leader in the 
field! 


Harry A . Scott 


Sot 





John Sreeman Bovard | 


Harry A. Scott was born in Parsons, Kansas, 
He received his B.S., M.A., and Ph.D., all fron 
Columbia University. 

His professional experience includes service as: 
an instructor in hygiene and physical education at? 
Columbia College; professor and head of depart-' 
ment of physical education for men, University of 
Oregon; professor and head of department of physi- 
cal education, Rice Institute; as professor and 
chairman of department of hygiene, Brooklyn Col-: 
lege. At present, he is professor of health and 
physical education, Teachers College, Columbia) 
University. : 

Dr. Scott has served as president and vice- 
presdent of the southern district of AAHPER, ag 
vice-president for two terms of the AAHPER; ag 
president, and secretary-treasurer of the Colleg 
Physical Education Association; as _ secretary- 
treasurer of the American Academy of Physical 
Education; and as president of the Texas Staté 
Physical Education Association. He received thé 
Honor Award of the AAHPER, and was one of 
the original 50 of the American Academy of Physi# 
cal Education. An author of numerous articles im 
professional magazines, he has also written several 
books. He is listed in Leaders in Education. 
merits this honor. 











